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ET TU IN ARCADIA VIXISTI. 


IN ancient tales, O friend, thy spirit dwelt ; 
There, from of old, thy childhood passed ; and 


there 

High expectation, high delights and deeds, 

Thy fluttering heart with hope and terror 
moved. 

And thou hast heard of yore the Blatant Beast, 

And Roland’s horn, and that war-scattering 
shout 

Of all-unarmed Achilles, egis-crowned. 

And perilous lands thou sawest, sounding 
shores 

And seas and forests drear, island and dale 

And mountain dark. For thou with Tristram 
rode 

Or Bedevere, in farthest Lyonesse, 

Thou hadst a booth in Samarcand, whereat 

Side-looking Magians trafficked; thence, by 


night, 
An Afreet snatched thee, and with wings upbore 
Beyond the Aral mount; or, hoping gain, 
Thou, with a jar of money, didst embark, 
For Balsorah, by sea. But chiefly thou 
In that clear air took life, in Arcady 
The haunted, land of song ; and by the wells 
Where most the gods frequent. There Chiron 
old, 
In a vast mountain antre, taught thee lore : 
The plants he taught, and by the shining stars 
In forests dim to steer. There hast thou seen 
Immortal Pan dance secret in a glade, 
And, dancing, roll his eyes; these, where they 


ell, 
Shed glee, and through the congregated oaks 
A flying horror winged ; while all the earth 
To the god’s pregnant footing thrilled within. 
Or whiles, beside the sobbing stream, he 
breathed, 
In his clutched pipe, unformed and wizard 
strains, 
Divine yet brutal ; which the forest heard, 
And thou, with awe; and far upon the plain 
The unthinking ploughman started and gave 
ear. 


Now things there are that, upon him who sees, 
A strong vocation lay ; and strains there are 
That whoso hears shall hear for evermore. 
Forevermore thou hear’st immortal Pan 

And those melodious godheads, ever young 
And ever quiring, on the mountains old. 


What was this earth, child of the gods, to thee ? 

Forth from thy dreamland thou, a dreamer, 
can’st, 

And in thine ears the olden music rang, 

And in thy mind the doings of the dead, 

And those heroic ages long forgot. 

To aso fallen earth, alas! too late, 

Alas! in evil days, thy steps return, 

To list at noon for nightingales, to grow 

A dweller on the beach till Argo come 

That came long since, a lingerer by the pool 

Where that desiréd angel bathes no more. 

As when the Indian to Dakota comes, 

Or farthest Idaho, and where he dwelt, 

He with his clan, a humming city finds ; 
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Thereon awhile, amazed, he stares, and then 

To right and leftward, tike a questing dog, 

Seeks first the ancestral altars, then the hearth 

Long cold with rains, and where old terror 
lodged, 

And where the dead. So thee undying Hope, 

With all her pack, hunts screaming through 
the years : , 

Here, there, thou fleést ; but nor here nor there 

The pleasant gods abide, the glory dwells, 


That, that was not Apollo, not the god. 

This was not Venus, though she Venus seemed 

A moment. And though fair yon river move, 

She, all the way, from disenchanted fount 

To seas unhallowed runs ; the gods forsook 

Long since her trembling rushes; from her 

plains 

Disconsolate, long since adventure fled : 

And now although the inviting river flows, 

And every poplared cape, and every bend 

Or willowy islet, win upon thy soul 

And to thy hopeful shallop whisper speed , 

Yet hope not thou at all; hope is no more ; 

And oh, long since the golden groves are dead, 

The faery cities vanished from the land! 
Cornhill Magazine. R. L. STEVENSON. 


THE cow low’d sadly o’er the distant gate, 
In the mid-field and round our garden rail ; 
But nought her restless sorrow could abate, 
Nor patting hands nor clink of milking-pail ; 
For she had lost the love she le&st could spare. 
Her little suckling calf, her life of life, 
In some far shambles waited for the knife, 
And spent his sweet breath on the murderous 
air. 
One single yearning sound, repeated still, 
Moan’d from the croft, and wander’d round 
the hill; 
The heedless train ran brawling down the line ; 
On went the horsemen and the market-cart, 
But littie Rose, who loved the sheep and kine, 
Ran home to tell of Cushie’s broken heart. 
Cuas. TENNYSON TURNER. 


AT dawn he marks the smoke among the trees, 

From hearths to which his daily footsteps go ; 

And hopes, and fears, and ponders on his 
knees, 

If his poor sheep will heed his voice or no; 

What wholesome turn will Ailsie’s sorrow 
take? 

Her latest sin will careless Annie rue? 

Will Robin now, at last, his wiles forsake ? 

Meet his old dupes, yet hold his balance true ? 


heaven 
About his heart, that each may be forgiven ; 
He prays at eve ; and through the midnight air 
Sends holy ventures to the throne above ; 
His very dreams are faithful to his prayer, 
And follow, with closed eyes, the path of love. 
Cuas, TENNYSON TURNER. 








He prays at noon with all the warmth of 
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THE UNITY 
From The Contemporary Review. 
THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


VI. 


ON THE MORAL CHARACTER OF MAN, 
CONSIDERED IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
UNITY OF NATURE, 


THE consciousness of unworthiness in 
respect to moral character is a fact as 
fundamental, and as universal in the hu- 
man mind as the consciousness of limita- 
tion in respect to intellectual power. Both 
of them may exist in a form so rudimen- 
tary as to be hardly recognizable. The 
limits of our intelligence may be felt only 
in a dim sense of unsatisfied curiosity. 
The faultiness of our character may be 
recognized only in the vaguest emotions 
of occasional self-reproach. But as the 
knowledge of mankind extends, and as 
the cultivation of their moral faculties 
improves, both these great elements of 
consciousness become more and more 
prominent, and occupy a larger and larger 
place in the horizon of their thoughts. 
It is always the men who know most who 
feel most how limited their knowledge is. 
And so likewise it is always the loftiest 
spirits who are most conscious of the 
infirmities which beset them. 

But although these two great facts in 
human consciousness are parallel facts, 
there is a profound difference between 
them; and to the nature and bearing of 
this difference very careful attention must 
be paid. 

We have seen in regard to all living 
things what the relation is between the 
physical powers which they possess and 
the ability which they have to use them. 
It is a relation of close and perfect cor- 
respondence. Everything requisite to be 
done for the unfolding and upholding of 
their life they have impulses universally 
disposing them to do, and faculties fully 
enabling them to accomplish. We have 
seen that in the case of some animals 
this correspondence is already perfect 
from the infancy of the creature, and that 
even in the case of those which are born 
comparatively helpless, there is always 
given to them just so much of impulse 
and of power as is requisite for the attain- 
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ment of their own maturity. It may be 
nothing more than the mere impulse and 
power of opening the mouth for food, as 
in the case of the chicks of many birds; 
or it may be the much more active im- 
pulse and the much more complicated 
power by which the young mammalia seek 
and secure their nourishment; or it may 
be such wonderful special instincts as 
that by which the newly hatched cuckoo, 
although blind and otherwise helpless, is 
yet enabled to expel its rivals from the 
nest, and thus secure that undivided sup- 
ply of food without which it could not 
survive. But whatever the impulse or 
the power may be, it is always just enough 
for the work which is to be done. We 
have seen, too, that the amount of pre- 
vision which is involved in those instinc- 
tive dispositions and actions of animals 
is often greatest in those which are low 
in the scale of life, so that the results for 
which they work, and which they do actu- 
ally attain, must be completely out of 
sight to them. In the wonderful meta- 
morphoses of insect life, the imperfect 
creature is guided with certainty to the 
choice and enjoyment of the conditions 
which are necessary to its own develop- 
ment; and when the time comes it selects 
the position, and constructs the cell in 
which its own mysterious transformations 
are accomplished. 

All this is in conformity with an abso- 
lute and universal Jaw in virtue of which 
there is established a perfect unity be- 
tween these three things: first, the physi- 
cal powers and structure of all living 
creatures; secondly, those dispositions 
and instinctive appetites which are seated 
in that structure to.impel and guide its 
powers; and thirdly, the external condi- 
tions in which the creature’s life is passed, 
and in which its faculties find an appro- 
priate field of exercise. 

If man has any place in the unity of 
nature, this law must prevail with him. 
There must be the same correspondence 
between his powers and the instincts 
which incite and direct him in their use. 
Accordingly it is in this law that we find 
the explanation and the meaning of his 
sense of ignorance. For without a sense 
of ignorance there could be no desire of 
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knowledge, and without his desire of 
knowledge man would not be man. His 
whole place in nature depends upon it. 
His curiosity, and his wonder, and his 
admiration, and his awe —these are all 
but the adjuncts and subsidiary allies of 
that supreme affection which incites him 
to inquire and know. Nor is this desire 
capable of being resolved into his ten- 
dency to seek for an increased command 
over the comforts and conveniences of 
life. It is wholly independent of that 
kind of value which consists in the physi- 
cal utility of things. The application of 
knowledge comes after the acquisition of 
it, and is not the only, or even the most 
powerful, inducement to its pursuit. The 
real incitement is an innate appetite of 
the mind —conscious in various degrees 
of the mystery, and of the beauty, and of 
the majesty of the system in which it 
lives and moves; conscious, too, that its 
own relations to that system are but dimly 
seen and very imperfectly understood. 
In a former chapter we have seen that 
this appetite of knowledge is never satis- 
fied, even by the highest and most suc- 
cessful exertion of those faculties which 
are, nevertheless, our only instruments of 
research. We have seen, too, what is 
the meaning and significance of that great 
reserve of power which must exist within 
us, seeing that it remains unexhausted 
and inexhaustible by the proudest suc- 
cesses of discovery. In this sense it is 
literally true that the eye is not satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear filled with hear- 
ing. Every new advance has its new 
horizon. Every answered question brings 
into view another question unanswered, 
and perhaps unanswerable, lying close 
behind it. And so we come to see that 
this sense of ignorance is not only part 
of our nature, but one of its highest parts 
—necessary to its development, and in- 
dicative of those unknown and indefinite 
prospects of attainment which are at once 
the glory and the burden of humanity. 

It is impossible to mistake, then, the 
place which is occupied among the uni- 
ties of nature by that sense of ignorance 
which is universal among men. It be- 
longs to the number of those primary 
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things to do that which it is their special 
work to do and in the doing of which the 
highest law of their being is fulfilled. In 
the case of the lower animals, this law, 
as to the part they have to play and the 
ends they have to serve in the economy 
of the world, is simple, definite, and al- 
ways perfectly attained. No advance is 
with them possible, no capacity of im- 
provement, no dormant or undeveloped 
powers leading up to wider and wider 
spheres of action. With man, on the 
contrary, the law of his being is a law 
which demands progress, which endows 
him with faculties enabling him to make 
it, and fills him with aspirations which 
cause him to desire it. Among the low- 
est savages there is some curiosity and 
some sense of wonder, else even the rude 
inventions they have achieved would 
never have been made, and their degraded 
superstitions would not have kept their 
hold. Man’s sense of ignorance is the 
greatest of his gifts, for it is the secret 
of his wish to know. The whole struc- 
ture and the whole furniture of his mind 
is adapted to this condition. The highest 
law of his being is to advance in wisdom 
and knowledge: and his sense of the 
presence and of the power of things which 
he can only partially understand is an 
abiding witness of this law, and an abid- 
ing incentive to its fulfilment. 

In all these aspects there is an absolute 
contrast between our sense of limitation 
in respect to intellectual power (or knowl- 
edge) and our sense of unworthiness in 
respect to moral character. It is not of 
ignorance, but of knowledge, that we are 
conscious here, — even the knowledge of 
the distinction between good and evil, 
and of that special sense which in our 
nature is associated with it, namely, the 
sense of moral obligation. Now it is a 
universal fact of consciousness as regards 
ourselves, and of observation in. regard 
to others, that, knowing evil to be evil, 
men are nevertheless prone to do it, and 
that, having this sense of moral obliga- 
tion, they are nevertheless prone to diso- 
bey it. This fact is entirely independent 
of the particular standard by which men 
in different stages of society have judged 
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to be evil. It is entirely independent of 
the infinite variety of rules according to 
which they recognize the doing of partic- 
ular acts, and the abstention from other 
acts, to be obligatory upon them. Under 
every variety of circumstance in regard 
to these rules, under every diversity of 
custom, of law, or of religion by which 
they are established, the general fact re- 
mains the same —that what men them- 
selves recognize as duty they continually 
disobey, and what according to their own 
standard they acknowledge to be wrong 
they continually do. 

There is unquestionably much difficulty 
in finding any place for this fact among 
the unities of nature. It falls therefore 
in the way of this inquiry to investigate 
how this difficulty arises, and wherein it 
consists. 

And here we at once encounter those 
old fundamental questions on the nature, 
the origin, and the authority of the moral 
sense, which have exercised the human 
mind for more than two thousand years; 
and on which an eminent writer of our 
own time has said that no sensible prog- 
ress has been made. This result may 
well suggest that the direction which in- 
quiry has taken is a direction in which 
progress is impossible. If men will try 
to analyze something which is incapable 
of analysis, a perpetual consciousness of 
abortive effort will be their only and their 
inevitable reward. 

For just as in the physical world there 
are bodies or substances which are (to us) 
elementary, so in the spiritual world there 
are perceptions, feelings, or emotions, 
which are equally elementary — that is 
to say, which resist all attempts to resolve 
them into a combination of other and 
simpler affections of the mind. And of 
this kind is the idea, or the conception, or 
the sentiment of obligation. That which 
we mean when we say, “I ought,” is a 
meaning which is incapable of reduction. 
It is a meaning which enters as an ele- 
ment into many other conceptions, and 
into the import of many other forms of 
expression, but it is itself uncompounded. 

All attempts to explain it do one or other 
of these two things — either they assume 
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very circumlocutions by which they pro- 
fess to explain its origin; or else they 
build up a structure which, when com- 
pleted, remains as destitute of the idea of 
obligation as the separate materials of 
which it is composed. In the one case, 
they first put in the gold, and then they 
think that by some alchemy they have 
made it; in the other case, they do not 
indeed first put in the gold, but neither in 
the end do they ever get it. No combi- 
nation of other things will give the idea 
of obligation, unless with and among these 
things there is some concealed or uncon- 
scious admission of itself. But in this, as 
in other cases with which we have already 
dealt, the ambiguities of language afford 
an easy means or an abundant source of 
self-deception. One common phrase is 
enough to serve the purpose — the “ asso- 
ciation of ideas.” Under this vague and 
indefinite form of words all mental opera- 
tions and all mental affections may be 
classed. Consequently those which are 
elementary may be included, without being 
expressly named. This is one way of 
putting in the gold and then of pretend- 
ing to find it as a result. Take one of 
the simplest cases in which the idea of 
obligation arises, even in the rudest minds 
—namely, the case of gratitude to those 
who have done us good. Beyond all ques- 
tion, this simple form of the sense of ob- 
ligation is one which involves the associa- 
tion of many ideas. It involves the idea 
of self as a moral agent and the recipient 
of good. It invoives the idea of other 
human beings as likewise moral agents, 
and as related to us by a common nature, 
as well as, perhaps, by still more special 
ties. It involves the idea of things good 
for them, and of our having power to con- 
fer these things upon them. All these 
ideas are “associated” in the sense of 
gratitude towards those who have con- 
ferred upon us any kind of favor. But 
the mere word “association” throws no 
light whatever upon the nature of the 
connection. “ Association” means noth- 
ing but grouping or contiguity of any 
kind. It may be the grouping of mere ac- 


cident — the associations of things which 
happen to lie together, but which have no 
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other likeness, relation, or connection. 
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But this, obviously, is not the kind of 
association which connects together the 
different ideas which are involved in the 
conception of gratitude to those who have 
done us good. What then is the associat- 
ing tie? What is the link which binds 
them together, and constitutes the par- 
ticular kind or principle of association? 
It is the sense of obligation. The asso- 
ciating or grouping power lies in this 
sense. It is the centre round which the 
other perceptions aggregate. It is the 
seat of that force which holds them to- 
gether, which keeps them in a definite 
and fixed relation, and gives its mental 
character to the combination as a whole. 

If we examine closely the language of 
those who have attempted to analyze the 
moral sense, or, in other words, the sense 
of obligation, we shall always detect the 
same fallacy — namely, the use of words 
so vague that under cover of them the 
idea of obligation is assumed as the ex- 
planation of itself. Sometimes this fal- 
lacy is so transparent in the very forms 
of expression which are used, that we 
wonder how men of even ordinary intelli- 
gence, far more men of the highest intel- 
lectual power, can have failed to see and 
feel the confusion of their thoughts. 
Thus, for example, we find Mr. Grote 
expressing himself as follows : “ This idea 
of the judgment of others upon our con- 
duct and feeling as agents, or the idea of 
our own judgment as spectators in con- 
currence with others upon our own con- 
duct as agents, is the main basis of what 
is properly called ethical sentiment.” * 
In this passage the word “judgment” 
can only mean moral judgment, which is 
an exercise of the moral sense; and this 
exercise is gravely represented as the 
“ basis ” of itself. 

Two things, however, ought to be care- 
fully considered and remembered in re- 
spect to this elementary character of the 
moral sense. The first is, that we must 
clearly define to ourselves what the idea 
is of which, and of which alone, we can 
affirm that it is elementary; and secondly, 
that we must define to ourselves as clearly, 
if it be possible to do so, in what sense it 
is that any faculty whatever of the mind 
can really be contemplated as separable 
from, or as uncombined with, others. 

As regards the first of these two things 
to be defined, namely, the idea which we 
affirm to be simple or elementary, it must 
be clearly understood that this elemen- 
tary character, this incapability of being 


* Fragments on Ethical Subjects, pp, 9, 10. 
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reduced by analysis, belongs to the bare 
sense or feeling of obligation, and not at 
all, or not generally, to the processes of 
thought by which that feeling may be 
guided in its exercise. The distinction 
is immense and obvious. The sense of 
rightness and of wrongness is one thing; 
the way in which we come to attach the 
idea of right or wrong to the doing of 
certain acts, or to the abstention from 
certain other acts, is another and a very 
different thing. This is a distinction 
which applies equally to many other sim- 
ple or elementary affections of the mind. 
The liking or disliking of certain tastes 
or affections of the palate is universal 
andelementary. But the particular tastes 
which are the objects of liking or of aver- 
sion are for the most part determined by 
habits and education. There may be 
tastes which all men are so constituted as 
necessarily to feel disgusting ; and in like 
manner there may be certain acts which 


trary to their sense of obligation. In- 
deed we shall see good reason to believe 
that this not only may be so, but must be 
so. But this is a separate subject of 
inquiry. The distinction in principle is 
manifest between the sense itself and the 
laws by which its particular applications 
are determined. 

The second of the two things to be 
defined — namely, the sense in which any 
faculty whatever of the mind can really 
be regarded singly, or as uncombined 
with others —is a matter so important 
that we must stop to consider it with 
greater care. 

The analogy is not complete, but only 
partial, between the analysis of mind and 
the analysis of matter. In the analysis 
of matter we reach elements which can 
be wholly separated ‘from each other, so 
that each of them can exist and can be 
handled by itself. In the analysis of 
mind we are dealing with one organic 
whole; and the operation by which we 
break it up into separate faculties or 
powers is an operation purely ideal, since 
there is not one of these faculties which 
can exist alone, or which can exert its 
special functions without the help of 
others. When we speak, therefore, of a 
moral sense or of conscience, we do not 
speak of it as a separate entity any more 
than when we speak of reason or of im- 
agination. Strictly speaking, no faculty 
of the mind is elementary in the same 
sense in which the elements of matter are 
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of the mind which presents itself so dis- 
tinctly and is so easily separable from 
others as the faculty of memory. And 
yet memory cannot always reproduce its 
treasures without an effort of the will, 
nor, sometimes, without many artificial 
expedients of reason to help it in retracing 
the old familiar lines. Neither is there 
any faculty more absolutely necessary 
than memory to the working of every 
other. Without memory there could not 
be any reason, nor any reflection, nor any 
conscience. In this respect all the higher 
faculties of the human mind are much 
more inseparably blended and united in 
their operation than those lower faculties 
which are connected with bodily sensa- 
tion. These lower faculties are indeed 
also parts of one whole, are connected 
with a common centre, and can all be 
paralyzed when that centre is affected. 
But in their ordinary activities their 
spheres of action seem widely different, 
and each of them can be, and often is, 
seen in apparently solitary and indepen- 
dent action. Sight and taste and touch 
and hearing are all very different from 
each other —so separate indeed that the 
language of the one can hardly be trans- 
lated into the language of the other. But 
when from these lower faculties, which 
are connected with separate and visible 
organs of the body, and which we possess 
in common with the brutes, we ascend to 
the great central group of higher and 
more spiritual faculties which are peculiar 
to man, we soon find that their unity is 
more absolute, and their interdependence 
more visibly complete. Ideally we can 
distinguish them, and we can range them 
in an ascending order. We can separate 
between different elements and different 
processes of thought, and in accordance 
with these distinctions we can assign to 
each of them a separate faculty of the 
mind. We think of these separate facul- 
ties as being each specially apprehensive 
of one kind of idea, or specially conduct- 
ing one kind of operation. Thus the 
reasoning faculty works out the process 
of logical sequence, and apprehends one 
truth as the necessary consequence of 
another. Thus the faculty of reflection 
passes in review the previous apprehen- 
sions of the intellect, or the fleeting sug- 
gestions of memory and of desire, looks 
at them in different aspects, and submits 
them now to the tests of reasoning, and 
now to the appreciations of the moral 
sense. Thus, again, the supreme faculty 
of will determines the subject of investi- 
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course of conduct. But although all these 
faculties may be, and indeed must some- 
times be, conceived and regarded as 
separate, they all more or less involve 
each other ; and in the great hierarchy of 
powers, the highest and noblest seem al- 
ways to be built upon the foundations of 
those which stand below. Memory is 
the indispensable servant of them all. 
Reflection is ever turning the mind in- 
wards on itself. The logical faculty is 
ever rushing to its own conclusions as 
necessary consequences of the elementar 

axioms trom which it starts, and which 
are to it the objects of direct and intuitive 
apprehension. The moral sense is ever 
passing its judgments upon the conduct 
of others and of ourselves; whilst the 
will is ever present to set cach and all to 
their proper work. And the proper work 
of every faculty is to see some special 
kind of relation or some special quality in 
things which other faculties have not 
been formed to see. But although these 
qualities in things are in themselves 
separate and distinct, it does not at all 
follow that the separate organs of the 
mind, by which they are severally appre- 
hended, can ever work without each 
other’s help. The sense of logical neces- 
sity is clearly different from the sense of 
moral obligation. But yet as reason can- 
not work without the help of memory, so 
neither can the moral sense work without 
the help of reason. And the elements 
which reason has to work on in present- 
ing different actions to the judgment of 
the moral sense may be, and often are, of 
very great variety. It is these elements, 
many and various in their character, and 
contributed through the help and concur- 
rence of many different faculties of the 
mind, that men are really distinguishing 
and dissecting when they think they are 
analyzing the moral sense itself. What 
they do analyze with more or less success 
is not the moral sense, but the conditions 
under which that sense comes to attach 

its special judgments of approval or of 
condemnation to particular acts or to par- 
ticular motives. 

And this analysis of the conditions 

under which the moral sense performs its 

work, although it is not the kind of analy- 

sis which it often pretends to be, is never- 

theless in the highest degree important, 

for although the sense of obligation, or, 

as it is er called, the moral sense, 

may be in itself simple, elementary, and 

incapable of reduction, it is quite possible 

to reach conclusions of the most vital 





gation, or the direction of thought, or the 


interest concerning its nature and its 
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functions by examining the circumstances 
which do actually determine its exercise, 
especially those circumstances which are 
necessary and universal facts in the expe- 
rience of mankind. 

There is, in the first place, one question 
respecting the moral sense which meets 
us at the threshold of every inquiry re- 
specting it, and to which a clear and 
definite answer can be given. This ques- 
tion is — What is the subject-matter of 
the moral sense? or, in other words, what 
is the kind of thing of which alone it 
takes any cognisance, and in which alone 
it recognizes the qualities of right and 
wrong? 

To this fundamental question one an- 
swer, and one answer only, can be given. 
The things, and the only things, of which 
the moral sense takes cognisance are the 
actions of men. It can take no cogni- 
sance of the actions of machines, nor 
of the actions of the inanimate forces of 
nature, nor of the actions of beasts, ex- 
cept in-so far as a few of these may be 
supposed to possess in a low and elemen- 
tary degree some of the characteristic 
powers of man. Human conduct is the 
only subject-matter in respect of which 
the perceptions of the moral sense arise. 
They are perceptions of the mind which 
have no relation to anything whatever 
except to the activities of another mind 
constituted like itself. For, as no moral 
judgment can be formed, and no moral 
perception can be felt, except by a moral 
agent, so neither can it be formed in re- 
spect to the conduct of any other agent 
which has not, or is not assumed to have, 
a nature like our own—moral, rational 
and free. 

And this last condition of freedom, 
which is an essential one to the very idea 
of an agency having any moral character, 
will carry us a long way on towards a 
farther definition of the subject-matter on 
which the moral sense is exercised. It 
is, as we have seen, human conduct. But 
it is not human conduct in its mere out- 
ward manifestations, for the only moral 
element in human conduct is its actuating 
motive. If any human action is deter- 
mined not by any motive whatever, but 
simply by external or physical compul- 
sion, then no moral element is present at 
all, and no perception of the moral sense 
can arise respecting it. Freedom, there- 
fore, in the sense of exemption from such 
compulsion, must be assumed as a condi- 
tion of human action absolutely essential 
to its possessing = moral character 
whatever. There can be no moral charac- 
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ter in any action, so far as the individual 
actor is concerned, apart from the mean- 
ing aud intention of the actor. The very 
same deed may be good, or, on the con- 
trary, devilishly bad, according to the 
inspiring motive of him whodoesit. The 
giving of a cup of cold water to assuage 
suffering, and the giving it to prolong life 
in order that greater suffering may be 
endured, are the same outward deeds, but 
are exactly opposite in moral character. 
In like manner, the killing of a man in 
battle and the killing of a man for robbery 
or revenge, are the same actions ; but the 
one may be often right, whilst the other 
must be always wrong, because of the 
different motives which incite the deed. 
Illustrations of the same general truth 
might be given as infinite in ‘variety as 
the varying circumstances and conditions 
of human conduct. It is a truth perfectly 
consistent with the doctrine of an inde- 
pendent morality. Every action of a vol- 
untary agent has, and must have, its own 
moral character, and yet this character 
may be separate and apart from its rela- 
tion to the responsibility of the individual 
man who does it. That is to say, ever 
act must be either permitted, or forbid- 
den, or enjoined, by legitimate authority, 
although the man who does it may be 
ignorant of the authority or of its com- 
mands. And the same proposition holds 
good if we look upon the ultimate stand- 
ard of morality from the utilitarian point 
of view. Every act must have its own 
relation to the future. Every act must 
be either innocent, or beneficent, or hurt- 
ful in its ultimate tendencies and results. 
Or, if we like to put it in another form, 
every act must be according to the har- 
mony of nature or at variance with that 
harmony, and therefore an element of 
disorder and disturbance. In all these 
senses, therefore, we speak, and we are 
_— in speaking, of actions as in them- 
selves good or bad, because we so speak 
of them according to our own knowledge 
of the relation in which they stand to those 
eat standards of morality, which are 
acts, and not mere assumptions or even 
mere beliefs. But we are quite able to 
separate this judgment of the act from the 
judgment which can justly be applied to 
the individual agent. As regards him, 
the act is right or wrong, not according to 
our knowledge, but according to his own. 
And this great distinction is universally 
onengaieell in the language and (however 


unconsciously) in the thoughts of men. 
It is sanctioned, moreover, by supreme 





authority. The most solemn prayer ever 
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uttered upon earth was a prayer for the 
forgiveness of an act of the most enor- 
mous wickedness, and the ground of the 
petition was specially declared to be that 
those who committed it “knew not what 
they did.” The same principle which 
avails to diminish blame, avails also to 
diminish or to extinguish merit. We may 
justly say of many actions that they are 
good in themselves, assuming, as we 
naturally do, that those who do such ac- 
tions do them under the influence of the 
appropriate motive. But if this assump- 
tion fails in any particular case, we can- 
not and we do not, credit the actor with 
the goodness of his deed. If he has done 
a thing which in itself is good in order to 
compass an evil end, then, so far as he is 
concerned, the deed is not good, but bad. 
It may indeed be worse in moral charac- 
ter than many other kinds of evil deeds, 
and this just because of the goodness 
usually attaching to it. For this good- 
ness may very probably involve the double 
guilt of some special treachery, or some 
special hypocrisy ; and both treachery and 
gs are in the highest degree im- 
moral. It is clear that no action, how- 
ever apparently benevolent, if done from 
some selfish or cruel motive, can be a 
good or a moral action. 

It may seem, however, as if the con- 
verse of this proposition cannot be laid 
down as broadly and as decidedly. There 
are deeds of cruelty in abundance which 
have been done, ostensibly at least, and 
sometimes, perhaps, really from motives 
comparatively good, and yet from which 
an enlightened moral sense can never de- 
tach the character of wickedness and 
wrong. These may seem to be cases in 
which the motive does not determine the 
moral character of the action, and in 
which our moral sense persists in con- 
demning the thing done in spite of the 
motive. But if we examine closely the 
grounds on which we pass judgment in 
such cases, we shall not, I think, find 
them exceptions to the rule or law that 
the purpose or intention of a free and vol- 
untary agent is the only thing in which 
any moral goodness can exist, or to which 
any moral judgment can be applied. In 
the first place, we may justly think that 
the actors in such deeds are to a large 
extent themselves responsible for the 
failure in knowledge, and for the defec- 
tive moral sense which blind them to the 
evil of their conduct, and which lead 
them to a wrong application of some mo- 
tive which may in itself be good. And in 
the second place, we may have a just mis- 
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giving as to the singleness and purity of 
the alleged purpose which is good. We 
know that the motives of men are so 
various and so mixed, that they are not 
always themselves conscious of that mo- 
tive which really prevails, and we may 
have often good reasons for our convic- 
tions that bad motives unavowed have 
really determined conduct for which good 
motives only have been alleged. Thus, 
in the case of religious persecution, we 
may be sure that the lust of power and 
the passion of resentment against those 
who resist its ungovernable desires, have 
very often been the impelling motive, 
where nothing but the love of truth has 
been acknowledged. And this at least 
may be said, that in the universal judg- 
ment of mankind, actions which they re- 
gard as wrong have not the whole of that 
wrongfulness charged against the doers 
of them, in proportion as we really be- 
lieve the agents to have been guided 
purely and honestly by their own sense 
of moral obligation. 

On the whole, then, we can determine or 
define with great clearness and precision 
the field within which the moral sense can 
alone find the possibilities of exercise, — 
and that field is the conduct of men; 
by which is meant not their actions only, 
but the purpose, motive, or intention by 
which the doing of these actions is de- 
termined. This conclusion, resting on the 
firm ground of observation and experi- 
ence, is truthfully expressed in the well- 
known lines of Burns ;: — 


The heart’s aye the part ave 
Which makes us right or wrang. 


And now it is possible to approach more 
closely to the great central question of all 
ethical inquiry: Are there any motives 
which all men under all circumstances 
recognize as good? Are there any other 
motives which, on the contrary, all men 
under all circumstances recognize as evil? 
Are there any fundamental perceptions of 
the moral sense upon which the standard 
of right and wrong is planted at the first, 
and round which it gathers to itself, by 
the help of every faculty through which 
the mind can work, higher and higher 
conceptions of the course of duty? 

In dealing with this question, it is a 
comfort to remember that we are in pos- 
session of analogies deeply seated in the 
constitution and in the course of nature. 
It is quite possible to assign to intuition or 
to instinct the place and rank which really 
belongs toit, and to assign also to what 
is called experience the functions which 
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are unquestionably its own. There is no 
sense or faculty of the mind which does 
not gain by education — not one which is 
independent of those processes of devel- 
opment which result from its contact with 
the external world. But neither is there 
any sense or faculty of the mind which 
starts unfurnished with some one or more 
of those intuitive perceptions with which 
all education and all development must 
begin. Just as every exercise of reason 
must be founded on certain axioms which 
are self-evident to the logical faculty, so 
all other exercises of the mind must start 
from the direct perception of some rudi- 
mentary truths. It would be strange 
indeed if the moral faculty were any ex- 
ception to this fundamental law. This 
faculty in its higher conditions, such as 
we see it in the best men in the most 
highly civilized communities, may stand 
at an incalculable distance from its earli- 
est and simplest condition, and still more 
from its lowest condition, such as we see 
it in the most degraded races of mankind. 
But this distance has been reached from 
some starting-point, and at that starting- 
point there must have been some simple 
acts or dispositions to which the sense 
of obligation was instinctively attached. 
And beyond all question this is the fact. 
All men do instinctively know what gives 
pleasure to themselves, and therefore also 
what gives pleasure to other men. More- 
over, to a very large extent, the things 
which give them pleasure are the real 
needs of life, and the acquisition or enjoy- 
ment of these is not only useful but 
essential to the well-being or even to the 
very existence of the race. And as man 
is a social animal by nature, with social 
instincts at least as innate as those of the 
ant or the beaver or the bee, we may be 
sure that there were and are born with 
him all those intuitive perceptions and 
desires which are necessary to the growth 
and unfolding of his powers. And this 
we know to be the fact, not only as a 
doctrine founded on the unities of nature, 
but as a matter of universal observation 
and experience. We know that without 
the moral sense man could not fulfil the 
part which belongs to him in the world. 

t is as necessary in the earliest stages of 
the family and of the tribe, as it is in the 
latest developments of the State and of 
the Church. It is an element without 
which nothing can be done — without 
which no man could trust another, and, 
indeed, no man could trust himself. 
There is no bond of union among men — 
even the lowest and the worst — which 
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does not involve. and depend upon the 
sense of obligation. There is no kind of 
brotherhood or association for any pur- 
pose which could stand without it. Asa 
matter of fact, therefore, and not at all as 
a matter of speculation, we know that the 
moral sense holds a high place as one of 
the necessary conditions in the develop- 
ment of man’s nature, in the improvement 
of his condition, and in the attainment of 
that place which may yet lie before him 
in the future of the world. There are 
other sentiments and desires which, being 
as needful, are equally instinctive. Thus, 
the desire of communicating pleasure to 
others is one of the instincts which is as 
universal in man as the desire of commu- 
nicating knowledge. Both are indeed 
branches of the same stem — offshoots 
from the same root. The acquisition of 
knowledge to which we are stimulated by 
the instinctive affections of curiosity and 
of wonder, is one of the greatest of human 
pleasures, and the desire we have to com- 
municate our knowledge to others is the 
great motive force on which its progress 
and accumulation depend. The pleasure 
which all men take, when their disposi- 
tions are good, in sharing with others 
their own enjoyments, is another feature 
quite as marked and quite as innate in 
the character of man. And if there is 
any course of action to which we do in- 
stinctively attach the sentiment of moral 
approbation, it is that course of action 
which assumes that our own desires, and 
our own estimates of good, are the stand- 
ard by which we ought to judge of what 
is due to and is desired by others. The 
social instincts of our nature must, there- 
fore, naturally and intuitively indicate 
benevolence as a virtuous, and malevo- 
lence as a vicious disposition ; and, again, 
our knowledge of what is benevolent and 
of what is malevolent is involved in our 
own instinctive sense of what to us is 
good, and of what to us is evil. It is 
quite true that this sense may be com- 
paratively low or high, and consequently 
that the standard of obligation which is 
founded upon it may be elementary and 
nothing more. Those whose own desires 
are few and rude, and whose own esti- 
mates of good are very limited, must of 
course form an estimate correspondingly 
poor and scant of what is good for, and of 
what is desired by, others. But this ex- 
actly corresponds with the facts of human 
nature. This is precisely the variety in 
unity which its phenomena present. 
There are no men of sane mind in whom 





the moral sense does not exist; that is to 
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say, there-are no men who do not attach 
to some actions or other the sentiment of 
approval, and to some other actions the 
opposite sentiment of condemnation. On 
the other hand, the selection of the par- 
ticular actions to which these different 
sentiments are severally attached is a 
selection immensely various ; there being, 
however, this one common element in all, 
— that the course of action to which men 
do by instinct attach the feeling of moral 
obligation, is that course of action which 
is animated by the feeling that their own 
desires and their own estimate of good is 
the standard by which they must judge 
of what is due by them to others, and by 
others to themselves. 

And here we stand at the common point 
of departure from which diverge the two 
great antagonistic schools of ethical phi- 
losophy. On the one hand in the intuitive 
and elementary character which we have 
assigned to the sentiment of obligation, 
considered in itself, we have the funda- 
mental position of that school which as- 
serts an independent basis of morality ; 
whilst, on the other hand, in the elemen- 
tary truths which we have assigned to the 
moral sense as its self-evident apprehen- 
sions, we have a rule which corresponds, 
in one aspect at least, to the fundamental 
conception of the utilitarian school. For 
the rule which connects the idea of obliga- 
tion with conduct tending to the good of 
others, as tested by our own estimate of 
what is good for ourselves, is a rule which 
clearly brings the basis of morality into 
very close connection with the practical 
results of conduct. Accordingly, one of 
the ablest modern advocates of the utili- 
tarian system has declared that “in the 
golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth we read 
the complete spirit of the ethics of Utility. 
To do as you would be done by, and to 
love your neighbor as yourself, constitute 
the ideal perfection of Utilitarian mor- 
als.” * 

This may well seem a strange and al- 
most a paradoxical result to those who 
have been accustomed to consider the 
utilitarian theory not so much alow stand- 
ard of morals, as an idea which is devoid 
altogether of that element in which the 
very essence of morality consists. But it 
is a result due to these two causes — first, 
that under the fire of controversy utilita- 
rians have been obliged to import into the 
meaning of their words much that does 
not really belong to them; and secondly, 
to the fact, that when this essential alter- 
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ation has been made, then the theory, or 
rather the portion of it which remains, 
does represent one very important aspect 
of a very complex truth. 

It will be well to examine a little more 
closely the different ways in which these 
two causes operate. 

In the first place, as regards the am- 
biguities of language, a moment’s consid- 
eration will convince us that the word 
“utility” has, in its proper and primary 
signification, nothing whatever of the eth- 
ical meaning which is attached to it in the 
utilitarian theory of morals. In its ele- 
mentary signification the useful is simply 
the serviceable. It is curious to observe 
that this last word has no ethical savor 
about it. On the contrary, it is associated 
rather with the lower uses than with the 
higher of conduct. If this be objected to 
as preventing the two words from being 
really the equivalent of each other, then 
at least let it be recognized that utility 
must be divested of its ethical associa- 
tions before it can be set up as an ethical 
test. If utility is first assumed to be the 
equivalent of goodness, it becomes of 
course a mere play on words to represent 
usefulness as the criterion of virtue. If 
we are to conduct our analysis correctly, 
we must expel from utility every adventi. 
tious element of meaning. The useful- 
ness of a thing means nothing more than 
its conduciveness to some purpose. But 
it may be any purpose, — morally good, 
or morally bad, or morally indifferent. 
The boot-jack, the thumb-screw, and the 
rack are all useful machines for the pur- 
pose of producing torture on the victim, 
and for the purpose, too, of giving to the 
torturers that pleasure or satisfaction 
which wicked men find in tyranny or re- 
venge. The words “good” and “bad” 
are themselves often used in a secondary 
and derivative sense, which, like “ use- 
ful,” may be destitute of any ethical mean- 
ing. A good thumb-screw would mean 
an implement well adapted to produce 
the most exquisite pain. A good torture 
may mean a torture well calculated to 
gratify the savage sentiment of revenge. 
In like manner, although not to the same 
extent, the words “right” and “ wrong ” 
are often used with no ethical element of 
meaning. The right way for a man who 
wishes to commit suicide would be the 
way toa precipice over which he desires 
to throw himself. But the same way is 
the wrong way for him, if he wishes to 
avoid the danger of falling. In this way 
we may speak of the right way of doing 





* J. S. Mill: Utilitarianism, pp. 24, 25. 
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ment expounder of the utilitarian theory 
has taken advantage of this common use 
of the words “good” and “bad,” and of 
“right” and “ wrong,” to represent utilit 

and inutility to be the essential idea of all 
goodness and of all badness respectively.* 
Thus the unavoidable ambiguities of 
speech are employed to give a scientific 
aspect to the confounding and oblitera- 
tion of the profoundest distinctions which 
exist in knowledge. By the double proc- 
ess of expelling from goodness the idea 
of virtue, and of inserting into utility the 
idea of beneficence, the fallacies of lan- 
guage become complete. Because sub- 
serviency to purpose of any kind is the 
meaning of “good,” when applied equally 
to an instrument of torture and to an in- 
strument for the relief of suffering, there- 
fore, it is argued, the same meaning must 
be the essential one when we speak of a 
good man. And so indeed it may be, if 
we know or assume beforehand what the 
highest purpose is to which man can be 
made subservient. There is a well-known 
catechism of one of the Reformed Church- 
es which opens with the question, “ What 
is the chief end of man?” The answer 
is perhaps one of the noblest in the whole 
compass of theology. ‘ Man’s chief end 
is to glorify God, and to enjoy him for- 
ever.” ¢ Given certain further beliefs as 
to the character of the Divine Being, and 
the methods of his government, then in- 
deed it would be true that this is a con- 
ception of the purpose of man’s existence 
which would erect mere serviceableness 
or utility into a perfect rule of conduct. 
Perhaps even a lower or less perfect con- 
ception of the great aim of man’s life 
would be almost enough. If virtue and 
beneficence are first assumed to be the 
highest purpose of his being, then sub- 
serviency to that purpose may be all that 
is meant by goodness. But, without this 
assumption as to the “chief end of man,” 
there would be no ethical meaning what- 
ever in the phrase of “a good man.” It 
might mean a good thief, or a good tor- 
turer, or a good murderer. Utility, that 
is to say, mere subserviency to any pur- 
pose, is undoubtedly a good in itself, and 
of this kind is the goodness of a machine 
which is invented for a bad or evil pur- 
pose. But this utility in the machine is, 
so far as the machine is concerned, desti- 
tute of any moral character whatever, and, 
so far as those who employ it are con- 


* Herbert Spencer: Data of Ethics, chap. iii. 

t The Shorter Catechism, presented by the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and by them approved. 
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cerned, the utility is not virtuous, but, on 
the contrary, it is vicious. It is clear, 
therefore, that when the word “utility ” 
is used as meaning moral or even physical 
good, and still more when it is identified 
with virtue, or when it is declared to be 
the standard of that which is right or vir- 


tuous in conduct, the word is used not in - 


its own proper sense, but in a special or 
adventitious sense, in which it is confined 
to one special kind of usefulness, namely, 
that which conduces to good ends, and 
good aims, and good purposes. That is 
to say, the sense in which utility is spoken 
of as the test or standard of virtue is a 
sense which assumes that goodness and 
virtue are independently known, or, in 
other words, that they are determined and 
recognized by some other test and some 
other standard. 

It is, however, clear that when by this 
other test and standard, whatever it may 
be, we have already felt or apprehended 
that it is right and virtuous to do good to 
others, then the usefulness of any action 
or of any course of conduct, in the pro- 
duction of such good, does become a real 
test and indication of that which we ought 
to do. It is a test or indication of the 
particular things which it is right to do, 
but not at all atest of the moral obliga- 
tion which lies upon us todo them. This 
obligation must be assumed, and is as- 
sumed, in every argument on the moral 
utility of things. It is by confounding 
these two very distinct ideas that the 
utilitarian theory of the ultimate basis of 
moral obligation has so long maintained 
a precarious existence, borrowing from 
the misuse of words a strength which is 
not its own. But the moment this dis- 
tinction is clearly apprehended, then, al- 
though we set aside the bare idea of 
usefulness, apart from the good or bad 
purpose towards which that usefulness 
conduces, as affording any explanation 
whatever of the ultimate nature and source 
of duty, we may well, nevertheless, be 
ready to adopt all that the utilitarian the- 
ory can show us of that inseparable unity 
which is established in the constitution of 
the world between the moral character 
and the ultimate results of conduct. As 
far as these results can be traced before- 
hand, and in proportion as they can be 
traced farther and farther in the light of 
expanding knowledge, they do indicate 
the path of duty. They do indicate the 
line of action which is obligatory on vol- 
untary agents, to whom a very large 
amount of power is given in directing 
the course of things. Beyond all doubt 
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there are a thousand acts and a thousand 
courses of conduct which are in accord- 
ance with the moral sense, because and 
only because of the known happiness of 
their effects. This is the fact, or rather 
the class of facts, which has in all ages 
recommended the utilitarian theory of 
morals to so many powerful minds. For, 
indeed, if we understand by utility, not 
the low or limited idea of mere usefulness 
for any purpose — not even the mere idea 
of pleasure as an unquestionable good of 
its own kind, nor the mere idea of imme- 
diate profit or advantage — but the very 
different conception of the beneficence 
of ultimate results on the welfare of all 
men and of all creatures, then there may 
be, and probably there is, an universal 
and absolute coincidence between the 
things which it is wise and the things 
which it is right to do. Men may imag- 
ine, and they have imagined, that under 
this conception of utility they can devise 
a system of morality which is of such 
transcendental excellence that it is far 
too good forearth. Thus it has been laid 
down that evolution, in its most perfect 
conception, would be such that the devel- 
opment of every creature would be com- 
patible with the equal development of 
every other. In such a system there 
would be no “ struggle for existence — no 
harmful competition, no mutual devouring 
—no death.”* The inspired imaginings 
of the Jewish prophets of some future 
time when the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb, and the ideas which have clustered 
round the Christian heaven, are more 
probably the real origin of this concep- 
tion than any theory of evolution founded 
on the facts and laws of nature. But, for 
all practical purposes, such a system of 
ethics is as useless as the dreams of Pla- 
to’s “ Republic” or of More’s “ Utopia.” 
If, however, we have got from some inde- 
pendent source a right idea of that which 
will be most beneficent in its ultimate 
results, we may well be guided by this 
light in so far as we can see it. But inas- 
much as these far-off results and tenden- 
cies of conduct cannot always be within 
sight, and are indeed very often wholl 

beyond the horizon visible to us, this ad- 
mission, or rather this high doctrine that 
the right and the useful are always coin- 
cident, is a widely different doctrine from 
that which identifies the sense of obliga- 
tion with the perception of utility. The 
mere perceptiou that any act or course of 


* Herbert Spencer: Data of Ethics, chap. ii., pp. 
18, 19. 
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conduct will certainly be beneficent in its 
results, would be of no avail without the 
separate feeling that itis right to strive 
for results which are beneficent. 

And here it is well worthy of observa- 
tion, that in direct proportion to the height 
and sublimity of the meaning artificially 
attached to the word “ utility,” it becomes 
less and less available as a test or asa 
rule of conduct. So long as the simple 
and natural meaning was put upon utility, 
and the good was identified with the 
pleasurable, the utilitarian theory of mor- 
als did indicate at least some pos of life, 
however low thatrule might be. But now 
that the apostles of that theory have been 
driven to put upon utility a transcendental 
meaning, and the pleasurable is inter- 
preted to refer not merely to the immedi- 
ate and visible effects of conduct on 
ourselves or others, but to its remotest 
effects upon all living beings, both now 
and for all future time, the utilitarian the- 
ory in this very process of sublimation 
becomes lifted out of the sphere of hu- 
man judgment. . If it be true “ that there 
can be no correct idea of a part without a 
correct idea of the correlative whole,” 
and if human conduct in its tendencies 
and effects is only “a part of universal 
conduct,” * — that is to say, of the whole 
system of the universe in its past, its 
present, and its future —then, as this 
whole is beyond all our means of knowl- 
edge and comprehension, it follows that 
utility, in this sense, can be no guide to 
us. If indeed this system of the universe 
has over it or in it one supreme authority, 
and if we knew on that authority the 
things which do make, not only for our 
own everlasting peace, but for the perfect 
accomplishment of the highest purposes 
of creation to all living things, then in- 
deed the rule of utility is resolved into 
the simple rule of obedience to legitimate 
authority. And this is consistent with 
all we know of the unity of nature, and 
with all that we can conceive of the cen- 
tral and ultimate authority on which its 
order rests. All intuitive perceptions 
come to us from that. authority. All in- 
stincts which are the result of organiza- 
tion come to us from that authority. All 
the data of reason come to us from that 
authority. All these in their own several 
spheres of operation may well guide us 
to what is right, and may give us also the 
conviction that what is right is also what 
is best, ‘at last, far off, at last to all.” 


- Herbert Spencer: Data of Ethics, chap. i., pp 
1-6. 
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Thus far a clear and consistent answer 
can be given to one of the greatest ques- 
tions of ethical inquiry, namely, the na- 
ture of the relation between those ele- 
ments in conduct which make it useful, 
and those elements in conduct which make 
it virtuous. The usefulness of conduct 
in promoting ends and purposes which 
are good is, in proportion to the nature 
and extent of that good, a test and an 
index of its virtue. But the usefulness 
of conduct in promoting ends and pur- 
poses which are not good is a mark and 
index, not of virtue, but of vice. It fol- 
lows from this that utility in itself has no 
moral character whatever apart from the 
particular aim which it tends to accom- 
plish, and that the moral goodness of that 
aim is -presupposed when we speak or 
think of the utility of conduct as indica- 
tive of its virtue. But this character of 
goodness must be matter of independent 
and instinctive recognition, because it is 
the one distinction between the kind of 
usefulness which is virtuous and the many 
kinds of usefulness which are vicious. 
Accordingly we find in the last resort that 
our recognition of goodness in the con- 
duct of other men towards ourselves is 
inseparable from our own consciousness 
of the needs and wants of our own life, 
and of the tendency of that conduct to 
supply them. This estimate of goodness 
seated in the very nature of our bodies 
and of our minds becomes necessarily, 
also, a standard of obligation as regards 
our conduct to others ; for the unity of our 
nature with that of our kind and fellows 
is a fact seen and felt intuitively in the 
sound of every voice and in the glance of 
every eye around us. 

But this great elementary truth of 
morals, that we ought to do to others as we 
know we should wish them to do to us, is 
not the only truth which is intuitively per- 
ceived by the moral sense. There is, at 
least, one other among the rudiments of 
duty which is quite as self-evident, quite 
as important, quite as far-reaching in its 
consequences, and quite as early recog- 
nized. Obedience to the will of legitimate 
authority is necessarily the first of all 
motives with which the sense of obliga- 
tion is inseparably associated ; whilst its 
opposite, or rebellion against the com- 
mands of legitimate authority, is the 
spirit and the motive upon which the 
moral sense pronounces its earliest sen- 
tence of disapproval and of condemna- 
tion. At first sight it may seem as if the 
legitimacy of any authority is a previous 
question requiring itself to be determined 
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by the moral sense, seeing that it is not 
until this character of legitimacy or right- 
fulness has been recognized as belongin 
to some particular authority, that obedi- 
ence to its commands comes in conse- 
quence to be recognized as wrong. A 
moment’s consideration, however, will 
remind us that there is at least one au- 
thority the rightfulness of which is not a 
question but a fact. All men are born of 
parents. All men, moreover, are born in 
a condition of utter helplessness and of 
absolute dependence. As a matter of 
fact, therefore, and not at all as a matter 
of question or of doubt, our first concep- 
tion of duty, or of moral obligation, is 
necessarily and universally attached to 
such acts as are in conformity with the 
injunctions of this first and most indis- 
putable of all authorities. 

Standing, then, on this firm ground of 
universal and necessary experience, we 
are able to affirm with absolute conviction 
that our earliest conceptions of duty — 
our earliest exercises of the moral sense 
—are not determined by any considera- 
tions of utility, or by any conclusions of 
the judgment on the results or on the ten- 
dencies of conduct. 

But the same reasoning, founded on 
the same principle of simply investigating 
and ascertaining facts, will carry us a 
— way farther on. As we grow up 

rom infancy, we find that our parents are 

themselves also subject to authority, ow- 
ing and owning the duty of obedience to 
other persons or to other powers. This 
higher authority may be nothing but the 
rules and customs of a rude tribe; or it 
may be the will of an absolute sovereign ; 
or it may be the accumulated and ac- 
cepted traditions of a race; or it maybe 
the laws of a great civilized community ; 
or it may be the authority, still higher, of 
that power which is known or believed to 
be supreme in nature. -But in all and in 
each of these cases, the sense of obligation 
is inseparably attached to obedience to 
some authority, the legitimacy or rightful- 
ness of which is not itself a question but 
a fact. 

It is true, indeed, that these rightful 
authorities, which are enthroned in na- 
ture, are fortified by power to enforce 
their commands and to punish violations 
of the duty of obedience. [t is true, 
therefore, that from the first moments of 
our existence the sense of obligation is 
reinforced by the fear of punishment. 
And yet we know, both as a matter of in- 
roma consciousness, and as a matter of 





familiar observation in others, that this 
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sense of obligation is not only separable 
from the fear of punishment, but is even 
sharply contra-distinguished from it. Not 
only is the sense of obligation powerful 
in cases where the fear of punishment is 
impossible, but in direct proportion as 
the fear of punishment mixes or prevails, 
the moral character of an act otherwise 
ood is diminished or destroyed. The 
ear of punishment and the hope of re- 
ward are, indeed, auxiliary forces which 
cannot be dispensed with in society. But 
we feel that complete goodness and per- 
fect virtue would dispense with them alto- 
gether; or rather, perhaps, it would be 
more correct to say, that the hope of 
reward would be merged and lost as a 
separate motive in that highest condition 
of mind in which the performance of duty 
becomes its own reward, because of the 
satisfaction it gives to the moral sense, 
and because of the love borne to that 
authority whom we feel it our duty to 


obey. 

The place occupied by this instinctive 
sentiment in the equipment of our nature 
is as obvious as it is important. The 
helplessness of infancy and of childhood 
is not = than would be the helpless- 
ness of the race if the disposition to ac- 
cept and to obey authority were wanting 
in us. It is implanted in our nature only 
because it is one of the first necessities 
of our life, and a fundamental condition 
of the development of our powers. All 
nature breathes the spirit of authority, and 
is full of the exercise of command. “ Thou 
shalt,” or “Thou shalt not,” are words 
continually on her lips, and all her injunc- 
tions and all her prohibitions are backed 
by the most tremendous sanctions. More- 
over, the most tremendous of these sanc- 
tions are often those which are not 
audibly proclaimed, but those which come 
upon us most gradually, most impercepti- 
bly, and after the longest lapse of time. 
Some of the most terrible diseases which 
afflict humanity are known to be the 
results of vice, and what has long been 
known of some of these diseases is more 
and more reasonably suspected of many 
others. The truth is, that we are born 
into a system of things in which every 
act carries with it, by indissoluble ties, 
a long train of consequences reaching to 
the most distant future, and which for the 
whole course of time affect our own con- 
dition, the condition of other men, and 
even the conditions of external nature. 
And yet we cannot see those conse- 
quences beyond the shortest way, and 
very often those which lie nearest are in 
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the highest degree deceptive as an index 
to ultimate results. Neither pain nor 
pleasure can be accepted as aguide. With 
the lower animals, indeed, these, for the 
most part, tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Appetite is 
all that the creature has, and in the grati- 
fication of it the highest law of the animal 
being is fulfilled. In man, too, appetite 
has its own indispensable function to dis- 
charge. But it is a lower function, and 
amounts to nothing more than that of 
furnishing to reason a few of the primary 
data on which it has to work — a few, and 
a few only. Physical pain is indeed one 
of the threatenings of natural authority; 
and physical pleasure is one of its re- 
wards. But neither the one nor the other 
forms more than a mere fraction of that 
awful and imperial code under which we 
live. It is the code of an everlasting 
kingdom, and of a jurisprudence which 
endures throughout all generations. Itis 
a code which continually imposes on man 
the abandonment of pleasure, and the 
endurance of pain, whenever and’ wher- 
ever the higher purposes of its law demand 
of him the sacrifice. Nor has this spirit of 
authority ever been without its witness in 
the human spirit, or its response in the 
human will. On the contrary, in all ages 
of the world, dark and distorted as have 
been his understandings of authority, man 
has been prone to acknowledge it, and to 
admit it as the basis of obligation and the 
rule of duty. This, at all events, is one 
side of his character, and it is universally 
recognized as the best. 

There is no difficulty, then, in seeing 
the place which this instinct holds in the 
unity of nature. It belongs to that class 
of gifts, universal in the world, which en- 
able all living things to fulfil their part in 
the order of nature, and to discharge the 
functions which belong toit. It is when 
we pass from a review of those instincts 
and powers with which man has been en- 
dowed, to a review of their actual working 
and results, that we for the first time en- 
counter facts which are wholly exception- 
al, and which it is, accordingly, most 
difficult to reconcile with the unities of 
nature. This difficulty does not lie in the 
mere existence of a being with powers 
which require for their perfection a long 
process of development. There is no 
singularity in this. On the contrary, it is 
according to the usual course and the 
universal analogy of nature. Develop- 
ment in different forms, through a great 
variety of stages, and at different rates of 
progress, is the most familiar of all facts 
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in creation. In the case of some of the 
lower animals, and especially in the case 
of many among the lowest, the process of 
development is carried to an extent which 
may almost be said to make the work of 
creation visible. There are numberless 
creatures which pass through separate 
stages of existence having no likeness 
whatever to each other. In passing 
through these stages, the same organism 
differs from itself in form, in structure, 
in the food on which it subsists, and even 
in the very element in which it breathes 
and lives. Physiologists tell us that 
changes having a mysterious and obscure 
analogy with these pass over the embryo 
of all higher animals before their birth. 
But after birth the development of every 
individual among the higher orders of 
creation is limited to those changes which 
belong to growth, to maturity, and decay. 
Man shares in these changes, but in addi- 
tion to these he undergoes a development 
which affects him not merely as an indi- 
vidual, but as a species andarace. This 
is purely a development of mind, of char- 
acter, and of knowledge, giving by accu- 
mulation from generation to generation 
increased command over the resources of 
nature, and a higher understanding of the 
enjoyments and of the aims of life. 

It is true, indeed, that this is a kind of 
development which is itself exceptional — 
that is to say, it is a kind of development 
of which none of the lower animals are 
susceptible, and which therefore separates 
widely between them and man. But al- 
though it is exceptional with reference to 
the lower orders of creation, it is very im- 
portant to observe that it constitutes no 
anomaly when it is regarded in connection 
with creation as a whole. On the con- 
trary, itis the natural and necessary re- 
sult of the gift of reason and of all those 
mental powers which are its servants or 
allies. But all nature is full of these — 
so full, that every little bit and fragment of 
its vast domain overflows with matter of 
inexhaustible interest to that one only 
Being who has the impulse of inquiry and 
the desire to know. This power or capac- 
ity in every department of nature of fixing 
the attention and of engrossing’ the inter- 
est of man, depends on the close corre- 
spondence between his own faculties and 
those which are reflected in creation, and 
on his power of recognizing that corre- 
spondence as the highest result of inves- 
tigation. The lower animals do reasona- 
ble things without the-gift of reason, and 
things, as we have seen, often involving a 
very distant foresight, without having 
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themselves any knowledge of the future. 
They work for that which .is to be, with- 
out seeing or feeling anything beyond that 
which is. They enjoy, but they cannot 
understand. Reason is, as it were, brood- 
ing over them and working through them, 
whilst at the same time it is wanting in 
them. Between the faculties they pos- 
sess, therefore, and the governing princi- 
ples of the system in which they live and 
under which they serve, there is, as it 
were, a vacant space. It is no anomaly 
that this space should be occupied by a 
being with higher powers. On the con- 
trary, it would be the greatest of all anom- 
alies if it were really vacant. It would be 
strange indeed if there were no link con- 
necting, more closely than any of the 
lower animals can connect, the. mind that 
is in creation with the mind that is in 
the creature. This is the place occupied 
by man’s reason —reason not outside of, 
but in the creature—working not only 
through him, but also in him — reason 
conscious of itself, and conscious of the 
relation in which it stands to that meas- 
ureless intelligence of which the universe 
is full. In occupying this place, man fills 
up, in some measure at least, what would 
otherwise be wanting to the continuity of 
things ; and in proportion as he is capa- 
ble of development — in proportion as his 
faculties are expanded — he does fill up 
this place more and more. 

There is nothing, then, really anoma- 
lous or at variance with the unity of nature, 
either in the special elevation of the pow- 
ers which belong to man, or in the fact 
that they start from small beginnings and 
are capable of being developed to an ex- 
tent which, though certainly not infinite, 
is at least indefinite. That which is rarely 
exceptional, and indeed absolutely singu- 
lar in man, is the persistent conduncy of 
his development to take a wrong direc- 
tion. In all other creatures it is a process 
which follows a certain and determined 
law, going straight to a definite, consis- 
tent, and intelligible end. In man alone 
it is a process which is prone to take a 
perverted course, tending not merely to 
arrest his progress, but to lead him back 
along descending paths to results of utter 
degradation and decay. I am not now 
affirming that this has been the actual 
course of man as a species or as a race 
when that course is considered as a whole. 
But that it is often the course of individ- 
ual men, and that it has been the course 
of particular races and generations of 
men in the history of the world, is a fact 





which cannot be denied. The general 
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law may be a law of progress; but it is 
certain that this law is liable not only to 
arrest but to reversal. In truth itis never 
allowed to operate unopposed, or without 
heavy deductions from its work. For 
there is another law ever present, and 
ever working in the reverse direction. 
Running alongside, as it were, of the ten- 
dency to progress, there is the other ten- 
dency to retrogression. Between these 
two there is a war which never ceases, — 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other, 
seeming to prevail. And even when the 
better and higher tendency is in the as- 
cendaat, its victory is qualified and abated 
by its great opponent. For just as in 
physics the joint operation of two forces 
upon any moving body results in a de- 
parture from the course it would have 
taken if it had been subject to one alone, 
so in the moral world almost every step 
in the progress of mankind deviates more 
or less from the right direction. And 
every such deviation must and does in- 
crease, until much that had been gained 
is again lost, in new developments of cor- 
ruption and of vice. The recognition of 
this fact does not depend on any particu- 
lar theory as to the nature or origin of 
moral distinctions. It is equally clear, 
whether we judge according to the crudest 
standard of the utilitarian scheme, or 
according to the higher estimates of an 
independent morality. Viewed under 
either system, the course of development 
in man cannot be reconciled with the 
ordinary course of nature, or with the 
general law under which all other crea- 
tures fulfil the conditions of their being. 
It is no mere failure to realize aspira- 
tions which are vague and imaginary that 
constitutes this exceptional element in 
the history and in the actual condition 
of mankind. That which constitutes the 
terrible anomaly of his case admits of 
perfectly clear and specific definition. 
Man has been and still is a constant prey 
to appetites which are morbid —to opin- 
ions which are irrational, to imaginations 
which are horrible, and to practices which 
are destructive. The prevalence and the 
power of these in a great variety of forms 
and of degrees is a fact with which we 
are familiar — so familiar, indeed, that we 
fail to be duly impressed with the strange- 
ness and the mystery which really belong 
to it. All savage races are bowed and 
bent under the yoke of their own per- 
verted instincts — instincts which gen- 
erally in their root and origin have an 
obvious utility, but which in their actual 
development are the source of miseries 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXIII. 1702 
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without number and without end. Some 
of the most horrible perversions which 
are prevalent among savages have no 
counterpart among any other created be- 
ings, and when judged by the barest 
standard of utility, place man immeasura- 
bly below the level of the beasts. We 
are accustomed to say of many of the 
habits of savage life that they are * brutal.” 
But this is entirely to misrepresent the 
place which they really occupy in the sys- 
tem of nature. None of the brutes have 
any such perverted dispositions; none of 
them are ever subject to the destructive 
operation of such habits as are common 
among men. And this contrast is all the 
more remarkable when we consider that 
the very worst of these habits affect con- 
ditions of life which the lower animals 
share with us, and in which any departure 
from those natural laws which they uni- 
versally obey, must necessarily produce, 
and do actually produce, consequences so 
destructive as to endanger the very ex- 
istence of the race. Such are-all those 
conditions of life affecting the relation of 
the sexes which are common to all crea- 
tures, and in which man alone exhibits 
the widest and most hopeless divergence 
from the order of nature. 

It fell in the way of Malthus in his cele- 
brated work on population to search in 
the accounts of travellers for those:causes 
which operate, in different countries of 
the world, to check the progress, and to 
limit the numbers of mankind. Foremost 
among these is vice, and foremost among 
the vices is that most unnatural one,-of 
the cruel treatment of women. “In every 
part of the world,” says Malthus, “one of 
the most general characteristics of the 
savage is to despise and degrade the 
female sex. Among most of the tribes in 
America, their condition is so peculiarly 
grievous, that servitude is a name too 
mild to describe their wretched state. A 
wife is no better than a beast of burden. 
While the man passes his days in idleness 
or amusement, the woman is condemned 
to incessant toil. Tasks are imposed 
upon her without mercy, and services are 
received without complacence or grati- 
tude. There are some districts in Amer- 
ica where this state of degradation has 
been so severely felt that mothers have 
destroyed their female infants, to deliver 
them at once from a life in which they 
were doomed to such a miserable slav- 
ery.”* It is impossible to find for this 
most vicious tendency any place among 


* Malthus, 6th Edition, vol. i., p. 39 
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the unities of nature. There is nothing 
like it among the beasts. With them the 
equality of the sexes, as regards all the 
enjoyments as well as all the work of life, 
is the universal rule. And among those 
of them in which social instincts have 
been specially implanted, and whose sys- 
tems of polity are like the most civilized 
polities of men, the females of the race 
are treated with a strange mixture of love, 
of loyalty, and of devotion. If, indeed, 
we consider the necessary and inevitable 
results of the habit prevalent among sav- 
age men to maltreat and degrade their 
women, —its effects upon the constitu- 
tion, and character, and endurance of 
children, we cannot fail to see how grossly 
unnatural it is, how it must tend to the 
greater and greater degradation of the 
race, and how recovery from this down- 
ward path must become more and more 
difficult or impossible. But, vicious, de- 
structive, unnatural as this habit is, it is 
not the only one or the worst of similar 
character which prevail among savage 
men. A horrid catalogue comes to our 
remembrance when we think of them — 
polyandry, infanticide, cannibalism, de- 
liberate cruelty, systematic slaughter con- 
nected with warlike passions or with 
religious customs. Nor are these vices, 
or the evils resulting from them, peculiar 
to the savage state. Some of them, in- 
deed, more or less changed and modified 
in form, attain a rank luxuriance in civil- 
ized communities, corrupt the very bones 
and marrow of society, and have brought 
powerful nations to decay and death. 

It is, indeed, impossible to look abroad 
either upon the past history or the exist- 
ing condition of mankind, whether savage 
or civilized, without seeing that it pre- 
sents phenomena which are strange and 
monstrous — incapable of being reduced 
within the harmony of things or recon- 
ciled with the unity of nature. The con- 
trasts which it presents to the general 
laws and course of nature cannot be 
stated too broadly. There is nothing like 
it in the world. It is an element of con- 
fusion amidst universal order. Powers 
exceptionally high spending themselves 
in activities exceptionally base; the de- 
sire and the faculty of acquiring knowl- 
edge coupled with the desire and the 
faculty of turning it to the worst account; 
instincts immeasurably superior to those 
of other creatures, alongside of conduct 
and of habits very much below the level 
of the beasts — such are the combinations 
with which we have to deal as unques- 
tionable facts when we contemplate the 
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actual condition of mankind. And they 
are combinations in the highest degree 
unnatural; there is nothing to account 
for, or to explain them in any apparent 
natural necessity. 

The question then‘arises, as one of the 
greatest of all mysteries, — how it is and 
why itis that the higher gifts of man’s 
nature should not have been associated 
with corresponding dispositions to lead 
as straight and as unerringly to the crown 
and consummation of his course, as the 
dispositions of other creatures do lead 
them to the perfect development of their 
powers and the perfect discharge of their 
functions in the economy of nature? 

It is as if weapons had been placed in 
the hands of man which he has not the 
strength, nor the knowledge, nor the rec- 
titude of will to wield aright. It is in 
this contrast that he stands alone. In 
the light of this contrast we see that the 
corruption of human nature is not a mere 
dogma of theology, but a fact of science. 
The nature of man is seen to be corrupt 
not merely as compared with some imagi- 
nary standard which is supposed to have 
existed at some former time, but as com- 
pared with a standard which prevails in 
every other department of nature at the 
present day. We see, too, that the anal- 
ogies of creation are adverse to the sup- 
position that this condition of things was 
original. It looks as if something excep- 
tional must have happened. The rule 
throughout all the rest of nature is, that 
every creature does handle the gifts which 
have been given to it with a skill as won- 
derful as it is complete, for the highest 
purposes of its being, and for the fulfil- 
ment of its part in the unity of creation. 
In man alone we have a being in whom 
this adjustment is imperfect, —in whom 
this faculty is so defective as often to 
miss its aim. Instead of unity of law 
with certainty and harmony of result, 
we have antagonism of laws, with results 
at the best of much shortcoming and 
often of hopeless failure. And the anom- 
aly is all the greater when we consider 
that this failure affects chiefly that portion 
of man’s nature which has the direction 
of the rest—on which the whole result 
depends, as regards his conduct, his hap- 
piness, and his destiny. The general 
fact is this —first, that man is prone to 
set up and to invent standards of obliga- 
tion which are low, false, mischievous, 
and even ruinous; and secondly, that 
when he has become possessed of stand- 
ards of obligation which are high, and 





true, and beneficent, he is prone, first, to 
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fall short in the observance of them, and 
next, to suffer them, through various 
rocesses of decay, to be obscured and 
ost. 


DON JOHN. 
A LONDON STORY OF TO-DAY. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
CHAPTER XI. 


SHORTLY before the boys were sent off 
again to school, Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone 
went over to Normandy to be present on 
an interesting occasion. Mrs. O’Grady 
married again. She married a somewhat 
impecunious military man, and forthwith 
proceeded with him to India. 

Her one little girl, Charlotte by name, 
had been brought up near Dublin, but had 
lately come home to her mother; her 
paternal grandmother, who had taken 
charge of her, having died. She was 
pretty, very clever, “ar awkward, and 
extremely shy; quite different from most 
girls of her age, and keenly conscious of 
it 


She had never been accustomed to the 
society of boys and girls or her own age, 
and when she heard that she was to go 
back with her uncle and aunt, and be edu- 
cated with her cousins, she wept with 
shyness and a sense of disadvantage. 

er behavior when first she appeared 
in the playroom was so stiff, her discom- 
fort was so evident, that she made the 
young Johnstones feel almost as ill at ease 
as herself. 

As for Don John, at first he almost 
hated her. Boys are extremely intolerant 
of awkwardness and causeless fear. But 
in a short time what kindness he had in 
his heart was touched for Charlotte, and 
while he scolded he roughly encouraged 
her. 

“Now then, Charlotte, hold up your 
head. What are you so shy about?” 

“I can’t helpit, indeed ; it won’t go off, 
Don John.” ; 

“Won't it? Well, we can’t stand this 
much longer. Do you think it would go 
off if I gave you a good shaking?” 

“ No-o.” 

“ Suppose I try?” 

He advanced ; they were in the garden. 
Charlotte, taking al for sober earnest, 
turned, and, fleet of foot as a fawn, darted 
along the grass-walk and across the first 
field, he ser her whooping, and with all 
the Johnstones at his heels. 


She reached the brook, he was gain- 
ingon her, he was close behind. She 
checked herself for an instant on the edge, 
gave a shriek, made a spring, and in- 
stead of clearing it, splashed into its very 
midst. 

Astonishment, and the water bubbling 
about her, brought her instantly toa dead 
pause. Then she heard shouts of laugh- 
ter behind her. She turned cautiously 
round, and when she saw Don John gap- 
ing at her in dismay on the bank, and all 
the others laughing, she could not help 
laughing too. 

“Keep as still as ever you can!” 
shouted Lancy, as he came up breathless. 
“Well, I don’t know whether this was 
most funky or most plucky /” 

Charlotte by no means wanted courage, 
and shyness could not stand against such 
an adventure as this. The water was al- 
most up to her shoulders, and it was not 
without some difficulty, and the help of 
the cobbler’s — Mr. Salisbury’s — bench 
that she was extricated, for she was stand- 
ing on a little shoal, and the water was 
deep on either side of her. 

Breathless was the interest of the folk 
from “the houses,” while Charlotte, drip- 
ping and blushing, was taken to Mrs. 
a house. Marjorie having rushed 
home for the nurse, that functionary soon 
appeared with dry clothing, and Charlotte 
was arrayed in it. 

When she appeared outside, Don John 
met her looking very sheepish, but instead 
of apologizing, he said bluntly, — 

* You’re not to do that again; it’s more 
horrid of you even than being shy. I was 
only in fun.” 

“T shall not do that again, unless you 
do that again,” said Charlotte, not with- 
out a certain audacity; for she was still 
excited and her shyness for the moment 
was gone. 

She shook back her thick black hair. 
She was a pretty little girl; but Don John 
cared not for her good looks, for the 
lustre of her dark-blue eyes, and the soft 
carnation flush which had spread itself 
over her small oval face. 

“ Well, let’s be friends,” said Don John 
bluntly; “ you know it was hateful of you 
to be so shy.” 

“ Yes,” said Charlotte, “I know it was.” 

“Tf you'll be nice to us,” he continued, 
with a sudden burst of generosity, “ I’ll 
let you write the minutes of our society, 
and tell you all about our Fetches.” 

Hints of the Fetches had reached 
Charlotte. She was devoured with curi- 





osity about them. 
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“Come! I don’t like writing, and you 
can write so fast.” 

He held out his hand as a token of for- 
giveness. She was the culprit, of course. 
Charlotte looked at matters in the same 
light. 

we he minutes of our society. These 

were fine words; they meant the meagre 
and badly-spelt notes, written in ruled 
copy-books, of these children’s fantastic 
doings. 

Charlotte held out her hand, and amity 
was proclaimed then and there. 

The little girl was now at her ease 
with this especial company, and did not 
know that the desired state of things had 
not come about by any resolution of her 
own, but only through accidental circum- 
stances. 

Poor little Charlotte! She was more 
utterly at home and at ease than most 
people with those whom she did fully 
know and love; but she had a fresh ac- 
cess of shyness with every stranger, every 
visitor, and even every new housemaid 
that appeared on the narrow scene of her 
life. If she went to drink tea with the 
young Visers, she made herself ridiculous 

y her stammering and her blushes; if a 
farmer’s lady made a polite remark on 
meeting her in a lane, she left the John- 
stones to answer it and retreated behind 
them, flushing furiously. 

Sometimes, as time went on, and she 
was more shy than ever, she would say 
it was hard when her cousins laughed at 
her. 

“ Then you shouldn’t write verses, 
Charlotte. Only think of a girl of your 
age writing verses,” observed Marjorie on 
one such occasion. 

“Tt can’t be that,” answered the poor 
little victim, drying her eyes. 

“Oh yes, it is,” said Don John, with 
youthful certainty and inconsequence. 
“Father says it’s the poetical: tempera- 
ment that makes you so shy.” 

“ But I’ve tried to leave off writing my 
poetry, and it makes no difference,” said 
Charlotte, choking a sob; “I haven't 
written any for a fortnight.” 

“And those verses she did for poor 
Peterkin’s epitaph were perfectly stun- 
ning,” observed Lancy. 

Charlotte was consoled. 

“And mother says she thinks it’s ex- 
tremely interesting to have the poetical 
temperament,” remarked Naomi, the sec- 
ond girl. 

“So now, Charlotte, don’t be mooney ; 
set off! — proceed ! — go it !—and finish 
the minutes. Don’t you know that Fetch 
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is coming to tea—and mother,” ex- 
claimed Don John. 

Don John and Lancy were now four- 
teen years old, Marjorie was nearly six- 
teen, and Naomi fifteen. But the two 
boys were quite at the head of the family 
— bigger, stronger, cleverer, and bolder 
than the sisters, they reigned over all, es- 
pecially over Charlotte, though she alone 
had the touch of genius, which guided 
their fancies and suggested their most 
amusing play. 

The boys were just come home for the 
midsummer holidays, and had been to pay 
a short call at the houses. 

There was poor Mrs. Appleby, who was 
a cripple, and lived with her daughter ; to 
these patient women they took some tea, 
and a little shawl, bought with their own 
money. Then they paid their respects to 
Mr. Salisbury and his wife, and were as- 
tonished to find the cobbler at work in his 
little back kitchen, and the front room 
with a new square of carpet spread over its 
brick floor, a sofa with a soft, puffy seat, 
some new chairs, smartly covered with 
rep, and a good-sized looking-glass ; while, 
standing on a small wicker table, was 
a lady’s work-basket lined with quilted 
satin, and filled with odds and ends of 
colored threads. 

Mrs. Salisbury answered the door when 
they knocked. She had on a clean gown 
and a white apron. 

“Glad to see you, young ladies, and 
you, Master Lancy, alk you, Master Don 
John. Salisbury and me we have pro- 
moted ourselves into the wash’us.” 

Mrs. Salisbury looked a little confused. 

“We've got a lodger,” she continued, 
“that is out at the present time.” 

“ But who might be coming back,” said 
Marjorie instantly, feeling that to come in 
might be to intrude. So the boys, having 
been assured by Mrs. Salisbury that they 
“were so growed as never was,” pro- 
ceeded with their sisters and Charlotte to 
Mrs. Clarboy’s cottage. 

“ Fine doings, young ladies and gentle- 
men, at Salisbury’s,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Clarboy, when the usual greetings had 
been exchanged. “ You’ve heard of the 
lady, no doubt.” 

“* What lady, Mrs. Clarboy:? ” 

“It’s a very ’sterious thing,” began 
Miss Jenny, quite solemnly. 

“Ah! you may say that, my pore girl! 
Jenny has had a shaking ot the nerves 
lately, pore thing; but a truer word she 
never said, Mr. Don John, than that as 
has just passed her lips. There’s a lady 
come to lodge here! She have our front 
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bedroom all to herself (and put in the best 
of new furniture); and eight shillings and 
sixpence a week paid regular she has 
promised us for it. And she has Salis- 
bury’s front room forher parlor. Andit’s 
a ’sterious thing.” 

“She came in yesterday was a week,” 
observed Jenny. 

“ And,” said Mrs. Clarboy, “I told her 
truly when first she walked up to the 
door, and asked if we had lodgings to let, 
‘No, ma’am,’ said I, ‘not fora lady like 
you.’ ‘It’s not what I’ve been used to, 
aT allow,’ she said, rather high, ‘but I 
feel as if I should take to this quiet place ; 
and I’ve seen the world, so I can make 
allowance.’ She was all in silks and 
satins, and had a long gold chain, and a 

old watch! ‘ Why, ma’an,’ said I, ‘ just 
ook round. There’s not so much as a 
high-road to look out of the window at, 
and see the carts, and carriages, and what 
not pass, when you're dull. A narrow 
field and a few bramble bushes are all 
very well for poor folks, such as we, to 
have for a prospect. But you, that I 
make no doubt might lodge in the best 
street of the town! Besides,’ said I, 
‘we’ve no accommodation.’ She didn’t 
seem convinced, but she went on to Salis- 
bury’s, and there they said the same 
thing.” 

“ But I think I would rather be in these 
houses than in the town,” said Marjorie. 

“ There now!” cried Miss Jenny, and 
shook her head as much as to say, “ They 
none of them have any sense, these gen- 
tlefolk.” 

A great deal of folding and measuring 
of flounces followed; the girls lent their 
aid; but when all was set in order, and 
the sisters could take up their needles 
again, Mrs. Clarboy resumed the subject 
so much in her thoughts. 

“Jenny, pore girl, has seen little of 
life, to be sure, and her nerves are not 
strong, so she is not to be judged (she 
pronounced this word jedged) like other 
folks that have had exper’ence. I went 
out to work next day. When I came 
home she said — you did, didn’t you, Jen- 
ny ?—she said, ‘Often do I pray against 
the fear of the world, but I’m afraid the 
love of the world and the handsome things 
in it has got the better of me this day. 
Elizabeth,’ she said, ‘the lady has been 
here again, and I was that dazzled with 
her beautiful gown, made of the best 
corded silk, and her things in general 
(and the picture of a gentleman hung 
round her neck); but Sangh you had 
said our place was too humble for such 





as she, I took her up-stairs when she 
told me, and showed her our front bed- 
room.’” 

“Yes, that was what I said,” Miss 
Jenny answered. ‘Only I didn’t lay it all 
out so straight on end as you can, sister, 
and I went on to her, as was my duty; I 
said, ‘It’s a poor place, ma’am, for such as 
you. ‘I think, Miss Jenny,’ she says, ‘if 

you and your sister was to sleep in the 
ack room, and put some new furniture 
in here, it would do for me very well.’” 

“ And here she is,” said Mrs. Clarboy, 
cutting the story short, for she observed 
that it did not much interest her young 
visitors. 

“But I hope it’s not wronging her to 
take the eight shillings and sixpence a 
week,” continued Miss Jenny, who for the 
moment was irrepressible, * being as it is 
so much more than our whole rent. And 
it’s strange and worldly to come down of 
a weekday morning as she does in a silk 
and cashmere costume almost as good as 
new.” 

“ That’s nothing to us,” said Mrs. Clar- 
boy austerely, and the young people took 
their leave. They could not stay to tea, 
they said, their mother was going to 
drink tea with them in the playroom, and 
they must go back at once to receive her. 

But Don John had spent the morning 
at the town, and had not come home in 
time for the early dinner; his noontide 
refection had been limited to two buns, he 
was therefore about to have a “ meat tea,” 
with the addition of gooseberry pie and 
beer. 

“You here?” exclaimed Lancy, when 
he and Don John entered the playroom, 
and he saw Mary and Freddy seated ina 
corner with all humility. 

“ No, you can’t stay, you must slope!” 
proceeded the other young despot. 
“ Didn’t we tell you you might make the 
raspberry wine in the nursery?” 

“But we don’t see any fun in that.” 

“Oh, you don’t! Well, now, I wish 
you would do something really useful for 
me. 

“Yes, we will, Don John.” 

“ Take two or three matches out into 
the garden, and strike a light, that you 
may see whether the sunshine’s of the 
right sort. If it is, bring me word.” 

“We wanted to hear you do Sam 
Weller.” 

“Don’t sniff,” proceeded Lancy. 

“ And the cake smells so good,” con- 
tinued Mary, in a piteous tone, and twin- 
kling away a tear. 

“Oh, the cake!” exclaimed Don John. 
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“Yes, my young friends, that’s fair. Now 
then, ‘ Share and share alike,’ as the tiger 
said to the washerwoman; ‘you shall 
mangle the skirts and I the bodies.’” 

“‘That’s meant for Sam Weller,” Lancy 
exclaimed. ‘ Now you’ve heard him!” 

“ Pass a knife,” proceeded Don John. 

The little sister handed him a hand- 
some ivory paper-knife. Don John was 
wroth. 

“ What! my prize—my carved knife 
that father gave me? Well,” he contin- 
ued, falling into thought, “‘I don’t see 
that it can te put to a better use,’ as the 
queen said in the kitchen at Balmoral, 
when she stirred up the porridge with her 
sceptre.” 

“And there’s no other knife,” said 
Freddy humbly. 

“ And,” Mary put in, “ we’ve often seen 
you cut with this one yourself.” 

Don John was feeling the edge of the 
knife. 

“That’s nothing,” he answered, utter- 
ing a great truth without perceiving its 
importance, “things are perfectly differ- 
ent, and are always reckoned so according 
to the person who does them.” 

He dug the knife into the cake, and 
carved out a handsome quarter. But just 
as the operation seemed about to termi- 
nate successfully, a hard piece of citron 
got in the way. A portentous crack was 
heard, and the heft broke off short in his 
hand. 

The little brother and sister seized 
their share and immediately took them- 
selves off. Under the circumstances, how 
could they hope to be tolerated in the 
playroom any longer? The company set 
chairs, Lancy nicked out more portions of 
cake with his pocket-knife, and then they 
bethought themselves of ringing for what 
they wanted. ° 

When Mrs. Johnstone made her ap- 
pearance, the paper-knife had been put 
away and forgotten. Don John was pour- 
ing out a glass of beer, and saying, — 

“*T like my drink frothed, and plenty 
of it,’ as the porpoise said in the storm.’ 

Then, when the foam was disappearing 
with mortifying rapidity, he went on in 
more natural fashion, — 

“Oh, mother, don’t you think father 
might let us have the beer a little less 
powerfully weak? It really reminds me 
of the old story he told me himself, that 
the proper way to make small beer was to 
tie an ear of barley to a duck’s tail, whip 
it round the pond with a bunch of hops, 
and serve out the liquor. No, mother, 
you are to sit at the head of the table 





opposite to me. That chair is Fetch’s 
seat.” 

“Ts he here?” asked Mrs. Johnstone. 

“Not yet, mother; he was here yester- 
day,” said Lancy, “and Fanny drove over 
in the pony-chaise to convey him home. 
‘Oh, Rob,’ she said — his Christian name 
is Robert—(here Lancy fell into a soft, 
foolish tone), ‘I left your boots at Salis- 
bury’s to be patched. He certainly is an 
ugly fellow; I little expected ever to see 
him, though I have heard of Salisbury 
Plain all my life. And I have yet to learn, 
~~ d dear, why they calls him Salisbury 
Plain, instead of plain Salisbury.’” 

“And then,” said Charlotte, “Fetch 
told us this anecdote, and said we were 
to enter it on the minutes. Three men, 
after a hot day’s work in the hay-fields, 
got very drunk; their names were Miller, 
Wright, and Watt. When their wives 
came to fetch them home they had tum- 
bled down in a heap, and were fast asleep 
onthe hay. Wright’s wife said, ‘ Wright’s 
wrong.’ Miller’s wife said, ‘My man’s 
so jumbled up with the others, that I don’t 
know which is which,’ and Watt’s wife 
said, ‘1 don’t mind which is which, all I 
care for is what’s Watt.’” 

“ After that,” observed Marjorie, “we 
had great fun, Lancy did Fetch, and Don 
John was Sam Weller! He’s generally 
Sam Weller now.” 

“Rather ambitious,” remarked Mrs. 
Johnstone. 

“ Yes — we read Charlotte’s epitaph on 
poor Peterkin, and Sam Weller said, 
‘Very affecting, “I incline to blubber,” 
as the whale said when he was half seas 
over.’ There, you see, mother laughed at 
that quite naturally, and without trying!” 
exclaimed Naomi. “I told you I was 
sure it was funny. And then Fanny Fetch 
interrupted — the stupid thing continually 
says what has nothing to do with the sub- 
ject. ‘My pretty Rob,’ Naomi simpered, 
‘if you were to steal a joke, would that 
be Senaiaey or petty larceny?’ There! 
mother laughed again.” 

“ But I wish Fetch to come,” said Mrs. 
Johnstone; “I like him to be present.” 

“We can’t always make him be here,” 
Lancy explained; “sometimes we have 
nothing for himto say. But he told some 
more anecdotes yesterday. He said a 
man met one Mr. Tooth, and a lady sup- 
posed to be his mother. The man said, 
‘Is that your own tooth, or a false one?’ 
She answered, ‘ He’s both.’” 

“If it’s not a breach of confidence, I 
should like to know who made Fetch say 
that?” 
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“ Well, mother, it would be a breach of 
confidence to tell you her name; but per- 
haps I may whisper to you that her ini- 
tials are C.O’G. Don John was so much 
pleased with the minutes and her anec- 
dotes, that while she was writing this 
magning he invented a Sam Weller for 
her. ‘You can’t speak to me now, I’m 
composing,’ as the little boy said when he 
was making the dirt pie, and sticking it 
round with barberries.” 

“Oh, here’s Fetch!” exclaimed Don 
John, rising up and shaking hands vio- 
lently with nothing. “How d’ye do? — 
how d’ye do? You find us in the midst 
of our simple meal — consommé de bread 
and cheese, seed cake au naturel, and 
small beer & la maitre d’hétel.” 

Fetch was then bowed into his seat and 
introduced to Mrs. Johnstone. 

“ Having had nothing to eat for some 
hours, my friend,” said Lancy, as Fetch, 
“I think I could enjoy a shee of that 
cake.” 

“ Good,” said Don John, “that’s quite 
fair.” 

Lancy accordingly began his meal over 
again; but Mrs. Johnstone proposing that 
the cake should be served all round, 
stopped the conversation for a few min- 
utes. 

“And now, my friends, the minutes. 
Charlotte, get out the book,” said Don 
John, as Fetch. “I wish to have placed 
on record an anecdote of my own family 
that I thought of last night.’ 

Fetch spoke in a high, raised voice, 
and Don John and Lancy produced it 
equally well. 

“But I wish you were not so proud,” 
said Charlotte, “ always boasting — about 
something — I’m tired of writing down — 
about my property — my family.” 

She spoke quite sharply. 

“ My old clothesman — my undertaker,” 
interrupted Don John. “Yes, it’s too 
true, Charlotte, I am proud!” 

“ The minutes don’t seem natural with 
so many anecdotes,” persisted Charlotte. 

“Well,” said Lancy, as Fetch, “but 
what am I to say if I can think of noth- 
ing else? Don’t be so peppery! Some 
people are never satisfied. Come! I'll 
tell an anecdote about that. I invented 
it some time ago, but I never got an op- 
portunity to bring itin. There was once 
a Titan who had the largest hand ever 
seen. Jupiter proposed to give him a 
ring. ‘I know it won’t be big enough,’ 
grumbled the Titan. Jupiter was deter- 
mined it should. He ordered it to be 
made as large round as the earth’s orbit. 





And yet when it was sent home, the Titan 
declared he couldn’t wear it. He pre- 
tended it was too big.” 

“Mr. Fetch, I consider your anecdote 
very good,” said Mrs. Johnstone. *“ But 
is it true that you have ever boasted of 
your undertaker?” 

Lancy not being ready, Marjorie an- 
swered, — 

“It’s true, mother, that Fetch signed a 
paper securing his funeral to a particular 
undertaker, and he received a small sum 
down for doing it.” 

“ That shows Fetch’s frugal mind,” said 
Don John. 

“My cousin Fanny is very saving — 
very frugal too,” said Lancy, as Fetch. 
“In fact I often tell her she is even mean. 
I said to her only yesterday, ‘Fanny 
Fetch, you are so selfish, that if the whole 
sea was yours, you’d still charge twopence 
a bucket for salt water.’ Mother,” con- 
tinued Lancy in his own character, “the 
most disagreeable thing about this game 
is that when we have invented anything 
funny, we can’t find an opportunity to 
bring itin. Now, Don John said yester- 
day, when Freddy was tootletooing in the 
ee with his fife and pretending to 

rill Mary, ‘“ I always adored the mili- 
tary,” as the young lady elephant said 
when she heard her lover trumpeting in 
the rice swamp.’ But you know if we 
were to wait for a year, nothing would 
happen to enable us to bring that in nat- 
ee 

“T am afraid, my boy, this sorrow of 
yours is common to all wits; yet you see 
you have managed to bring it in!” 


CHAPTER XII. 


ABOUT that lodger. 

We often think we are of great impor- 
tance to certain people; that they must 
be thinking of us and our affairs, that 
they watch our actions and shape their 
course accordingly. In general it is not 
sO; we are quite mistaken. 

The young Johnstones and Lancy never 
had any such ideas as regarded the lodg- 
er; never supposed that she walked up 
and down the little path through the fields 
between the wood that skirted their gar- 
den and “the houses” on purpose to 
catch a glimpse of them; never thought 
that when she was not taking this monot- 
onous exercise, she was often peeping out 
between the small damask curtains of her 
so-called parlor, which had been the cob- 
bler’s front kitchen, in case they should 
pass by; never thought anything of the 









kind; and they too were mistaken. She 
thought of hardly anything else but of 
them and their doings, specially of one 
of them. But through the bushy tangle 
of the wood they could always see whether 
she was in the field, and so surely as she 
was they kept out of the way. 

“What a bother that lodger is!’” Don 
John would say, when he would notice her 
trailing her fine flounces among the but- 
tercups. She was far too gay to look 
otherwise than vulgar in such a country 
solitude, and if there was anything pa- 
thetic in her longing to see them, and in 
their always thwarting her, they did not 
know it. 

Sometimes, if it was hot and she was 
tired, she would bring out a folding camp- 
stool and sit upon it in the shade of the 
wood, knitting. She was come from Lon- 
don for the sake of country air, so she 
said. Nobody at the house thought of 
inquiring her name, or cared at all about 
her, excepting that the young Johnstones 
wished her out of their way. 

At the houses, when they begged to 
ask what they should call her, meaning 
“What is your name, ma’am?” she an- 
swered, — 

“ You can call me ‘the lady.’” 

But they did not. 

They called her “the lodger.” 

They all knew in spite of her shining 
gold watch and chains, and satins and 
rings, her handsome silks and her fastidi- 
ous ways, that she was not what they 
were pleased to consider a lady, by which 
they meant, if they had known how to use 
the English language correctly, a gentle- 
woman. 

Those women who have an undoubted 
right to the title of lady, and yet are with- 
out that culture, that style, that consider- 
ation which would enable them to pass 
muster as gentlewomen, are always very 
unpopular among the rustic poor. The 
lodger, of course, had no right to the title 
of lady ; and because she wanted to pass 
for a gentlewoman, which she was not 
either, they gave her even less than was 
her due. 

She was rich; free with her money; 
not difficult to please; moderately civil to 
her hosts ; but they rewarded all this by 
disparaging comments. 

“She was not a lady born, not she! 
She’s not like Mrs. Johnstone; but she’s 
well enough, and she pays her way.” 

But an important day was approaching ; 
a friend’s birthday. 

The young Johnstones collected a quan- 
tity of excellent prog, and bought several 
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presents, among others a box-iron and a 
Brighton reading-lamp. 

The two boys were allowed to have 
the pony-carriage and go into the town in 
the morning to fetch home these things. 
“We girls,” said Marjorie, half enviously, 
“ are never trusted to drive by ourselv@s.” 

“T should think not, indeed!” said 
Lancy; “girls must always be proper] 
attended,” and he ran off into the wood, 
where the good things were being col- 
lected preparatory to being carried off to 
Mrs. Clarboy’s cottage: 

“How good they smell!” said little 
Mary. ‘ Chocolate—and oh, toffee, and 
tarts, and muffins! What lots of money 
you and Lancy have! Oh, Don John, I 
wish I was a boy!” 

Don John as purveyor-general was 
looking on. 

“It’s lucky,” remarked Lancy, in reply, 
“that being a girl is not infectious. If I 
thought I should catch it of you, Mary, I 
would never come near you or any other 
girl, any more.” 

“ Of course you wouldn’t,” said Mary, 
with conviction. 

“But you two little wretches are always 
thinking about eating,” said Lancy, rather 
contemptuously. ‘“ It makes me feel that 
if we did our duty by you, we should not 
think of letting you go to these tea-par- 
ties.” 

“Oh, Lancy!” : . 

“Yes, it does; most likely you'll never 
be allowed to go to any one but this. 
Now be off, Button-nose, and you too, 
Freddy, and fetch the other parcels.” 

“You are always hard on the kids,” 
said Don John. “I rather like to hear 
them talk their talk, and play their little 
rigs in holiday-time.” 

“But they bother one,” said Lancy. 
“ And you really did encourage them yes- 
terday, till there was no bearing their 
cheek.” 

Then Don John burst forth in these 
noticeable words, — 

“*Tt’s always a graceful thing to un- 
bend,’ as the goldstick-in-waiting said 
when he balanced a peppermint-drop on 
his nose, as he stood behind the queen’s 
chair.” 

“ Charlotte,” shouted Lancy, “here! 
Don John has broken out in a fresh 
place; come and write this down, and 
stick it in the minutes.” 

“That’s a good one,” said Charlotte, 
“but 1 don’t think the goldstick does 
stand there.” 

“It doesn’t signify,” said Don John, 
“every one of you now, who reads the 
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minutes will be obliged to think of him as 
if he did!” 

“Tell us a Sam Weller, too,” said But- 
ton-nose, otherwise Mary, coming back 
with the parcels. 

“We like Sam Weller better than 
Fetch,” observed Freddy. 

“You’re not to interrupt your betters. 
Charlotte hasn’t done writing yet. Yes, 
I’ll tell you one presently about ——” 

“Yes, Don John, about?” 

“ About something to eat. I am happy 
to see, Button-nose, that you can blush. 
When I was in the town this morning, 
and saw all the shops, the butchers’, the 
bakers’, the pastry-cooks’, and the rest, I 
sighed deeply.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ And said ‘ What should we be without 
these? Man is made of what he eats. 
“This is the stuff our heroes are made 
of,” as the Prince of Wales said when he 
peeped into the Eton boys’ “sock” shop.’ 
Fetch, who was listening, burst into tears 
and said, ‘ Alas!’” 

“ Why, Don John?” 

“ Because he thought it was so good of 
the Prince of Wales to take notice that 
we are made of what we eat, and because 
he remembered that asses are too.” 

“Ts that all the story?” 

“It is; now let the procession be 
formed.” 

Don John marched first, a somewhat 
thick-set boy, broad-shouldered, fair - 
haired, with light eyebrows and lashes, a 
martial walk, and a sweet-tempered expres- 
sion. Lancycamenext. They cutacross 
the lodger’s path, so that she paused and 
waited a moment. She looked at Lancy 
with all her eyes. He was not so big as 
Don John, he had fine brown hair, pleas- 
ant blue eyes, a general air of roguery, 
and an elastic walk. Lancy was brandish- 
ing the box-iron, and singing at the top of 
his voice. Then came the four girls, all 
small for their years. Charlotte very 
pretty, the others not pretty, but sweet 
and rather graceful; Freddy brought up 
the rear. 

Lancy was rather a handsome boy, the 
lodger saw his face well for the first time, 
and a perfectly unreasonable pang shot 
through her heart as she observed the 
utter indifference of his manner towards 
her. How should it be otherwise? She 
dragged herself on to Salisbury’s cottage, 
trembling; while Mrs. Clarboy shed tears 
of pleasure, as peeping through the blinds 
she saw her guests coming. 

She only wiped them away just in time 
to receive their congratulations, 
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“Well, and I’m sure I’m obliged to 
you, young ladies and gentlemen, more 
than I can say; and to think of you 
always knowing the very things I should 
like to buy myself, if I could afford them. 
You'll stay to tea with Jenny and me, 
now won’t you? It’s but a loaf of bread 
we've got in the house, and a bit of but- 
ter. 

Mrs. Clarboy always offered hospitality 
in these words, and always feigned not to 
see the parcels of eatables till they were 
actually presented to her. 

“ Well, I never did! such a noble lot of 
cakes, and all so good and acceptable,” ’ 
she exclaimed, “on the present occasion. 
And there now! I priced that very box- 
iron yesterday was a week, when Jenny 
and I walked into the town. You bought 
it of poor Robinson’s widow, now didn’t 
you, sir?” 

“ Yes,” said Lancy; “ she was selling 
off.” 

“* Ah,’ says I to her by way of being 
neighborly, for I knew she was going to 
settle, ‘1 hear Cupid’s been at his old 
tricks again.’ ‘Yes,’ says she, ‘1’m going 
to marry the butcher.’ ” 

With talk like this the time sped till 
the cloth was laid, and all the good 
things were set out, and then just as the 
tea was poured out there was a light tap 
at the door. ; 

Mrs. Clarboy knew it well, but vexation 
kept her silent, and Lancy jumping up 
went and opened the door. 

The lodger! 

“T wouldn’t intrude on any account,” 
said the lodger, a little hurriedly. “I 
was only just going to pass up-stairs to 
my room,” and she moved a few steps for- 
ward, and then came to a sudden pause, 
and turned excessively pale. 

“ Ma’am,” exclaimed Mrs. Clarboy, 
“don’t you feel yourself well?” 

“You're all of a tremble, ma’am,” said 
Miss Jenny. 

“Oh,” sighed the lodger, “let me sit 
down just for a minute.” 

A chair was set for her. She was a fat 
young woman, extremely fair, and now as 
pale as a lily. 

“If you wouldn’t mind letting me sit a 
few minutes and taking no notice of me,” 
she began. 

Marjorie in the mean time brought her 
a cup of tea, and Lancy handed her a bis- 
cuit. Even Lancy noticed her face when 
she looked up at him, it was full of en- 
treaty, full of love. What does she want? 
thought the boy. What a bother that she 
should have come to spoil our fun! 
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She began to sip her tea, and such a 
rapture of tenderness made all her nerves 
thrill and her pulses tingle, that she quite 
forgot to consider her position as an un- 
bidden guest. Don John sat full in view, 
with his side towards her. She could 
look at him at her ease, she felt almost 
repelled by him, a sense of conscious dis- 
like towards him, as having been the cause 
— innocent enough, certainly —of a great 
deal of misery to her conde her shrink 
from his talk, tremble at the sound of his 
laugh, and feel offended and hurt when 
Lancy spoke to him. 

How familiar Lancy was with them all, 
commanding and admonishing the two 
little ones, making fun of the girls, argu- 
ing with Don John. “And what a real 
young gentleman he is!” she felt with ten- 
der love and pride. “I could never have 
brought him up wherever I had put him 
to school, to talk and to look like that. 
Oh, that I should long to kiss him, and 
mayn’t! it’s hard.” 

Just as the tea-drinking was all but over, 
one of the girls said to Mrs. Clarboy that 
if she had done reading a certain book, 
which she had lent to her, her mother 
rather wanted it, and she would take it 
home. 

Then the lodger with somewhat affected 
flurry was shocked to think that she had 


" got it. She had quite done with it. She 


would fetch it. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” said Lancy. 
“T can go.” 

“It’s on the table, sir, I think, in my 
parlor,” said the lodger. 

Lancy and Don John said they were 
going down first to the brook to look after 
a hedgehog, and after that the book 
should be fetched. 

They departed, and went whooping to 
the brookside, their two dogs after them; 
and the lodger, quietly rising, went out 
the back way into the little kitchen garden 
and so over the little low fence, not two 
feet high, which divided this from Salis- 
bury’s garden. 

She hardly knew what she wanted to 
do — surely not to say anything to Lancy 
—no, she thought not. No, it could only 
be to look at him while he was finding the 
book. Stop! the Salisburys were both 
out, but the least little noise in her parlor 
warned her that Lancy had already come 
in. There was a minute window, con- 
sisting of two small panes let into the 
wall between the front and back room. 
A thin muslin curtain was hanging be- 
fore it. The lodger, trembling with a 
pleased agitation, stepped up to it, and 
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through a narrow opening in the muslin 
looked and saw — what? 

At first astonishment made her incredu- 
lous. What was he doing ? 

He was standing almost with his back 
to her, and gazing, as if fascinated, at a 
small desk which stood on a table under 
the window ; her keys were dangling from 
its lock, and it seemed as if he meant to 
open it. 

No, he turned away, took the book, and 
with a boyish whoop sped to the door, 
then all in a moment he turned on his 
heels and — what a sight for her! she saw 
him go back to the desk, and turn the 
key, — and lift it, — and look in. 

He dropped the book on the floor, and 
with his now disengaged hand lifted a 
little drawer, while he held the desk open 
with the other. There was a small can- 
vas bag in it. She saw him shut the desk, 
saw him slip certain gold coins into his 
palm, then in one instant return them to 
the bag, which he put in his pocket, and 
let the desk fallto. Then he darted out of 
the house, taking the book with him, and 
leaving the door of her parlor wide open. 

She stood trembling, but not now with 
tenderness so much as with distress. 

Through the open door she saw him run 
down again to the brook; and shocked 
and amazed, she stepped back again 
through the garden and into Mrs. Clar- 
boy’s house. 

She crept in pale as a lily, all her joy 
and excitement over, she sat down in her 
former place, and scarcely heard a word 
that passed about her. 

Presently the two boys came in again. 
Don John had a dog under each arm, 
Lancy had the book. She looked ear- 
nestly at him, as it seemed to Lancy, ap- 
pealingly. For a moment his guilty mind 
appeared to assure him that she must 
know, and he felt ready to sink into the 
floor with fright and shame. Oh, to have 
the last ten minutes over again, and put 
that money back! 

But in another moment his better sense, 
as he falsely thought, came back to him; 
it was quite impossible that she could 
know. He certainly had not been one 
minute in her room; and he had left her 
door wide open, so that the inhabitants of 
six houses had easy access to it. 

He was a bad boy, guilty and utterly 
unprincipled; but he had not done this 
out of mere wantonness in theft and greed 
of gold. No, Lancy knew what it was 
now to be in bondage to a boy who had 
found him out, and oe was always threat- 





ening him with betrayal. He had taken 
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ten sovereigns. To this boy two of them 
had to go, as the price of his silence. 
“And if I’m suspected,” thought poor 
Lancy, “ but it’s not likely, I’ll run away.” 

As the young Johnstones and Lancy 
retired, the lodger went up-stairs to her 
bedroom, threw herself on her bed, and 
wept. She knew the door of ‘Salisbury’s 
cottage was wide open, that he and his 
wife were gone to the town, and were not 
likely to be back till dusk, and she knew 
why he, whom she called “ her dear boy, 
her only dear, her precious Lancy,” had 
left it so. He had not only taken the 
money, but he was more than willing that 
some innocent person should be accused 
of the theft. 

“ Do they keep him so short of money, 
that he cannot forbear to take mine?” 
was her foolish, unreasonable thought. 
“Oh, I must, I will speak to him now, 
tell him I forgive him, tell him it shall 
all be his, and I have plenty for us both! 
Oh, my Lancy, you are breaking my 
heart!’ 

The next morning, Mrs. Johnstone sent 
Lancy over to the town on an errand. 
What could be more opportune? He got 
a post-office order, and sent his young 
tyrant the twosovereigns. She had given 
him a shilling, and told him to get his 
lunch there, for he and Don John were 
to meet Mr. Johnstone at the station, 
and walk over from it with him. Lancy 
bad three or four hours therefore to spare, 
and he wandered about in the little town 
and amused himself as well as he could. 

It was market-day; Lancy, as any other 
boy might have done, sauntered about in 
the market, bought a few early jennetings, 
looked at the gingerbread stall, kept his 
dog in order, inspected some young dor- 
mice, and declined to purchase, saying 
that he had not enough money. No 
looking at him would have supposed that 
he was a boy who had anything on his 
mind, or that he dreaded the moment 
when he was to go home and walk with 
a father through Salisbury’s 

eld. 

But that time came at last; Lancy, with 
Don John, went at the appointed time to 
the railway station; Mr. Johnstone, at the 
expected moment, stepped out of a car- 
riage, and they all proceeded home through 
the field. , 

And there, just as he turned towards 
his own house, skirting the wood, the 
lodger saw them. 

He was walking with somewhat of a 
martial uprightness, coming on steadily 
and straightforward ; Don John walked at 





his right side, with precisely the same 
carriage. The two were talking together; 
Lancy, now a step or two in front, now 
behind, meandered about them with a 
boyish gait. 

“Who is that person?” said Donald 
Johnstone, when he caught sight of the 
trailing skirts. 

“Oh, that’s ‘the lodger,’”’ said Lancy. 

“ Humph!” said Donald Johnstone. 

“ Father,” exclaimed Don John, “ Salis- 
bury’s house was robbed last night, did 
you know ——” 

“ Robbed !” said Mr. Johnstone, “ why, 
I should not have thought the worthy soul 
possessed anything worth stealing.” 

“No; but it was their lodger’s things 
that were taken. It seems she left their 
door open last night, and I think it was 
open all night, by what I hear.” 

Lancy’s terror was intense; and Don 
John spoke so coolly that it was evident 
he had no suspicions. 

“It is to be hoped she did not accuse 
the poor honest people,’ said Mr. John- 
stone. 

“Oh, no. She had left the keys dan- 
gling in her desk; she felt sure, she 
said, that nobody in the houses was dis- 
honest.” 

“That’s a queer story,” said Donald 
Johnstone. “Who ever passes there in 
the night?” and he went marching on; 
while she, afraid to turn too sharply out 
of his path, lest she should attract more 
observation, came on, hoping he would 
not look at her. 

He would not have done, but just as 
they met, both the boys lifted their hats. 
He had not been aware that they had the 
slightest acquaintance with this person. 
He looked up with momentary keenness 
of attention, the boys, one on each side of 


y | him, went on a step or two; he came toa 


dead stand, and she saw in a moment that 
he knew her. 

Twelve years’ foreign travel, plenty of 
money, fashionable clothes, had not so 
much changed Maria Jane Collingwood 
that she could pass the scrutiny of those 
keen eyes unknown. He gave her no 
greeting of any sort, but after his invol- 
untary pause went on again, and the boys 
lingering slightly he was soon between 
them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
DONALD JOHNSTONE walked on to his 
house and said not another word. 
Maria Jane Collingwood in his field — 
the lodger whom he had heard his children 
talk of. He had recognized her instantly ; 
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to what end could she possibly have come 
there that did not bode disquiet, if not 
disaster, to him and his? 

He walked straight to his wife’s room, 
and there remembered that he was to en- 
tertain a party at dinner that night. 

Mrs. Johnstone was just dressed, her 
maid had stepped back to survey her. 
The two elder girls, who loved to assist 
at their mother’s toilet, were tying up 
some flowers. 

Tall, upright as a wand, slender, and 
placid she stood. He looked fixedly at 
her, and sighed. 

“Father,” said Naomi, “mother has 
got our favorite gown on. Doesn’t she 
ook sweet?” 

He continued to look at her, but said 
nothing. 

“It’s so thick and soft,” said Marjorie, 
feeling the folds of the satin; “and just 
the color of cream —and, mother, these 
roses are exactly the same color —and 
look at their little soft brown leaves.” 

The mother took her bouquet and 
smiled at their enthusiasm. 

“ You look well, my star,” said her hus- 
band. He felt that there was no time 
now to say anything to her, and he has- 
tened off to his dressing-room. 

There, while he dressed, he saw the fat 
little woman, who had been the plague of 
his life, waddling along the path through 
his field, and he hated the sight of her. 

He trembled with irritation and impa- 
tience, for nothing could be done. He 
must entertain his guests, and he abso- 
lutely must leave his boys and girls to 
wander all about the fields that evening, 
though she might have come there on 
purpose to say to them what he most 
wished them not to hear. 

His wife’s unconsciousness calmed him 
a little, however. They were alone to- 
gether for half a minute in the drawing- 
room before the first guests entered. 

“ Estelle,” he began, “I met that wom- 
an this evening whom the children call 
the lodger. 1 wish they had not seen any- 
thing of her.” 

A tentative remark. She answered 
with perfect serenity. 

“Oh, yes, my dear —I wish. it too— 
but there is no harm done; and I have 
told them not to go into the field at all, 
but to keep in our woods and garden this 
evening.” 

“No harm done?” he repeated in a 
tone of inquiry. 

“I meant that there is no reason they 
should not associate a little with the 
honest poor; but this person, a vulgar, 
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second-rate woman, as I gather, is just 
the sort of creature we should like to 
guard them from.” 

“Ah! exactly so,” he answered; and 
added mentally, while the first guests 
were announced, “ if we can.” 

“ Well, I hope there is no harm done,” 
he reflected; “and yet if that woman had 
wished to say sugthing to either of the 
boys, surely she might have found oppor- 
tunity to say it by this time. It must be 
a month, or nearly so, since I first heard 
them mention her.” 

He made rather an inattentive host that 
evening ; he was nervous, and sometimes 
absent, but not half as much so as he 
would have been if he could have known 
what was coming to pass. 

Lancy’s quuicenent had begun. 

The young people, while their elders 
dined, were having their supper in the 
playroom. It suited Lancy to appear to 
be in excellent spirits. All the girls be- 
gan to talk of the supposed robbery, and 
then, frightened as he was, he had to 
feign interest and curiosity. 

“ Does the lodger mean to have a police- 
man come?” asked Don John. 

Lancy turned cold and sick. 

“T don’t know,” answered Charlotte, 
who had been sent to Mrs. Clarboy’s 
house with a message about some needle- 
work; “Mrs. Clarboy and Jenny were 
both crying when I got there. They said 
they were wretched for fear they should 
be suspected — and so were the Salis- 
burys ; and yet ——” 

“ Well?” said Lancy. 

“ They said they wished they had never 
seen her, and yet, when Salisbury came 
in the morning to break it to her, that the 
door had been open all night, and her 
keys were dangling in her desk, where, of 
course, she never could have been so 
careless as to leave them, she said, “I 
know I have been robbed; I know all 
about it.’ ” 

“ Extraordinary !” exclaimed Don John. 
“* She too had been crying bitterly, they 
sa Pd ; 

Lancy was so giddy with fright that if 
the least suspicion concerning him had 
crossed Don John’s mind, and he had 
looked at him, he must have discovered 
all. As it was, dismissing the contemned 
lodger from his mind, he said, — 

“ Well now, Charlotte — the minutes — 
call in Fetch and let’s have some fun.” 

How Lancy got through the next hour 
or two he never could remember after- 
wards. He knew he was frightened, mis- 
erable, guilty; he knew that in order to 
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satisfy his tyrant he had risked and lost 
the happiness of all his future life. 

He gave Button-nose a kiss when she 
was going to bed. It seemed to him al- 
most for the first time in his life that he 
loved these so-called brothers and sisters 
very much —that no fun would be so well 
worth having if Don John was not there 
to share it with him; that if father and 
mother found out what he had done, he 
never would be so happy any more. 

Why had he done it? As least he 
need not have taken so much. If he had 
contented himself with the sum that he so 
sorely needed, the lodger might have 
thought herself mistaken, when counting 
over her money she found less than she 
expected. And, oh, why had he taken 
the bag? And nowone and another went 
off to bed. Lancy was left to the last; 
he wrote a letter and cried over it, and at 
length he too stole into his little room, 
and, holding the letter in his hand, sat 
down at the foot of his bed. The letter 
was full of lies — lying came just as nat- 
urally to poor Lancy as thieving, and he 
could already do both with a practised 
hand. 

Sometimes when people think intensely 
of us it makes us think of them. Was 
that the reason why, in the middle of the 
night, Mrs. Johnstone had a singular 
dream? 

She dreamed that she saw Lancy sit- 
ting on the foot of her bed in his long 
white night-gown; the moonlight was 
streaming in, so that every lock of his 
brown hair, every line of his features was 
distinctly visible as he sat with his side- 
face towards her, and he had some coins 
in his hand which he was counting and 
laying out upon the quilt. 

She thought she spoke gently to him, 
thinking that he had been walking in his 
sleep. ‘Lancy, Lancy,” she said, and 
then he turned, and looked earnestly at 
her and at his adopted father. She 
thought he whispered in a mournful tone, 
“Oh, mother and father, oh, mother and 
father!” still sitting on the bed; and then 
she thought he went into the moonbeam 
and that he walked in it through the open 
window, and so on and on in the air till 
he was lost.in a cloud. 

With a start she awoke, the moon had 
o- down, all was perfectly dark and per- 
ectly still. Whenever anything aroused 
in her a solicitude about one of the chil- 
dren, the feeling soon spread till it had 
embraced them all. She prayed for Lancy 
as she lay awake thinking of this dream, 
and then she prayed for all the others. 





At last sleep came to her again, and she 
did not awake till it was nigh day. Lancy 
was gone. 

He sat on his little bed a long time, 
reflecting, and fearing, and repenting, but 
he saw no opening for confession. 

To confess such a deed as he had done, 
even to Don John, was past his courage, 
because, to have any effect, it must bring 
other confessions in its train. 

Could he possibly put back the eight 
sovereigns which remained, and having 
done so could he stay in his happy home, 
and brave all the talk he should hear on 
this subject without betraying himself? 

He hoped, he thought, he could. A flat- 
tering fancy showed him a picture of him- 
self stealing up between the hollyhocks, 
softly undoing the casement hasp, and 
slipping in the money. They would not 
hear. 

Something like genuine repentance 
made him sigh and sob as he stole down- 
stairs, got away into the garden, and crept 
round the bushes into the wood. The 
stars, which moonlight left visible, looked 
so bright and so near, that they seemed 
to be prying at him. 

Lancy walked down the wood-path till 
he came opposite to Salisbury’s cottage. 
He was full of tremor and fear; night- 
beetles bumped against his face, a great 
white woolly moth sailed up smelling of 
musk, little mice ran across the path, and 
all of these startled him. He passed be- 
tween the bushes. There was no light 
burning within; the moonlight struck the 
little casement panes without, and made 
them glitter. He pushed his finger into 
his waistcoat pocket, and felt the eight 
sovereigns in the bag. The great experi- 
ment was soon to be made. He stole 
nearer, constantly thinking of how Don 
John had done that very thing before; 
surely as he wished to do well— good 
would come of it; surely he should be 
helped to do what was right. 

The lodger did not really know “all 
about it,” as she had said, She could 
only have meant that she strongly sus- 
pected some person, the wrong person; 
and if he could only put so much of the 
money back nobody would believe her 
story. He must, he would risk every- 
thing, for he was lost and ruined, if once 
investigations were made. 

His heart beat high, his breath came in 
little pants, he was quivering with agita- 
tion, in which was tar more hope than 
fear. He crept on behind the bushes at 
the further side of the brook. It was 
nearly midnight when he stole across the 
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narrow field and risked several times 
being seen, so sore was his longing to get 
close to the casement window. 

He reached it at Jast, and his hope was 
guenched. He laid his cheek against the 
glass, and put his fingers on the fasten- 
ing. The curtains hung a few inches 
apart, and to his alarm he heard soft 
whispering voices within. Salisbury and 
his wife — perhaps a policeman, who 
could tell — were sitting up; evidently on 
the watch. 

He edged himself back among the hol- 
lyhocks, and quite a away by 
the back of the house. His last chance 
had failed, his home was forfeit; go he 
must. 

He hardened his heart—had he not 
tried his very best to repair his fault !— 
he must now keep the eight sovereigns, 
that was manifest. He supposed all that 
money would last a long time, and then 
when he had nothing left, why, he could 
go to sea. 

In the mean time he had always heard 
that the best place to hide oneself in was 
London. 

ten was young for his years, he was 
strangely undecided, he had often longed 
to see the world, and wished he could go 
to sea. But he loved comfort more than 
adventure, and to a certain extent he 
loved the parents who had adopted him, 
and the brothers and sisters with whom 
he had been brought up. 

He thought he would wait another hour 
before he started ; he went and took leave 
of his rabbits, and of old Die, it was a 
sore wrench to leave them behind. He 
would stay for this one hour in the church 
porch, surely something would turn up — 
surely he was not going away forever? 

The shadows were long now the moon 
was southing. He could steal along by 
the hedge and not be seen, and he came 
and leaned against the old wall of the 
church tower and shed some miserable, 
contrite tears. But there were strange 
creakings and groanings up aloft. He 
could hardly believe that the old clock in 
the tower was responsible for them all, 
and then there seemed to be running up 
and down and jumping in the body of the 
church. He turned very cold, something 
appeared to fall; a squeak almost human 
followed; in the daytime he might have 
thought of rats, but now his mind was on 
more awful things. The clock “gave 
warning,” it was an awful sound —a new 
sound — and when midnight began to 
strike, his guilty conscience drove him 
forth as if the Goson echoes were pro- 
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claiming his guilt to all. He ran away in 
good earnest, glad and almost thankful to 


go. 


About seven o’clock on a sultry even- 
ing a decent-looking woman was layin 
the cloth on a small round table in a mod- 
erately clean and very scantily furnished 
parlor in London. 

Now and then she glanced curiously at 
a fine boy, who looked very tired, and 
was sleepily watching her operations. 

“He can hardly keep his eyes open,” 
was her thought; “ what ever shall I do?” 

Lancy — for Lancy it was — had walked 
during the previous night to within four 
miles of London; and then a fit of inde- 
cision had come upon him, and he had 
lingered about, losing his way, and lament- 
ing his fate till it was high noon, then 
finding himself close to the railway by 
which Mr. yee ae came up to London 
every day, he walked across the country 
from it till an omnibus overtook him, and 
getting in he coiled himself up in a corner. 
It did not matter in the least where he 
was going, for he himself was not bound 
to any place in particular. He dozed, and 
ate gingerbread, and in course of time 
the omnibus stopped at the King’s Cross 
Station, the terminus by which he was 
accustomed to enter London. 

“Father” never came up at that time 
of day ; but yet Lancy did not much relish 
finding himself at the foot of Pentonville 
Hill, a locality so familiar to him. 

He dived into a side street, and ob- 
served almost at once that nearly every 
house had a card in some window, or over 
the door, setting forth that lodgings were 
to let in it. 

He remembered that he must sleep 
somewhere, and if he went to a hotel he 
should be far more liable to discovery 
than in a quiet street such as this. 

So Lancy took some cheap lodgings for 
a week, a tiny room called a drawing- 
room, with a tiny bedroom behind it. He 
was tired and hungry, but he was not 
equal to the task of ordering dinner, be- 
cause his landlady seemed to be examin- 
ing him and cogitating over him. 

e went out and subsisted on refec- 
tions of buns, tarts, and fruit. At last 
he came back to his rooms, and his land- 
lady helped him by asking when he would 
have his supper, and what he would like. 
He did not know what to have. She told 
him, and requested money to pay for the 
various items, looking curiously at him 
while he took out his well-filled purse and 





gave her what she wanted. 
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He had felt very forlorn during the 
afternoon. There was a little bird-shop 
not a hundred yards from the station, to 
which he and Don John always paid a 
visit when they came to London. The 
station was not visible from it, and Lancy 
had felt irresistibly drawn to it. There 
were squirrels as well as birds, dormice, 
young tortoises, and goldfish. There you 
might buy a cock redbreast for sixpence ; 
a chaffinch for twopence, and various 
other English birds at moderate prices. 

Lancy had laid out a small sum in the 
purchase of two green linnets in cruelly 
small cages, a bag of’seed, and a little 
tortoise, in a lidless wooden box, lined 
with a damp sod. 

His landlady, having laid the cloth, 
brought him up some mutton chops, pota- 
toes, tea, and bread and butter, and left 
him. Lancy had never in his life been so 
glad of a comfortable meal. She told him 
to ring when he wanted her to clear away. 

She was a little, bustling, clean woman, 
motherly and observant. Her eyebrows 
had a peculiar faculty for raising them- 
selves. Lancy knew as well as possible 
that she was making observations on him, 
and that frequent sensations of surprise 
made these eyebrows go up into her fore- 
head as two black arches, which left her 
large eyelids full of little veins, to droop 
over her inquisitive brown eyes, which 
for all their penetration made him feela 
certain confidence in her. He thought 
she was a kind, good woman. 

When she came in to clear away, he 
had set the two cages on the table, and 
was shaping two small wooden perches 
for his miserable little thralls. He evi- 
dently did not wish to look at her, and 
having nothing else to do was whiling 
away his time by feeding and attending 
to these new pets. 

As he did not speak to her, she made 
an opening for herself by saying, “ You’ll 
have to pay for the use of the castors, 
sir.” 

Lancy looked up. 

“ For the mustard, and pepper, and vin- 
egar inside ’em, I mean,” she explained. 

“How much?” asked Lancy, a little 
uneasily. 

“ Ninepence a week.” 

On hearing of such a small sum, the 
interest and uneasiness of her youn 
lodger immediately subsided; he pushe 
the perch into one of the cages, and when 
the linnet had ended its distressful flut- 
tering she said in a clear, decided tone, — 

“ Not much used to taking lodgings, I 
reckon?” 





Lancy said nothing. 

“And your luggage, sir, when might 
that be coming?’ ° 

“I have no luggage,” answered Lancy, 
blushing. 

“Left it at home, I reckon?” and be- 
fore Lancy had time to reflect his answer 
had slipped out, “ Yes.” 

She folded up her cloth. “They’re in 
a fine taking about you ¢here by this time, 
I’ll go bail,” she observed. 

“IT don’t know what you mean,” said 
Lancy, flushing up. 

“ Just as if I didn’t know as well as if 
you’d told me that you’d run away from 

ome; but now here you are as safe as 
can be, and you’ve got at least a whole 
week to think it over.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” re- 
peated Lancy. 

“Why, I mean that you’ve paid for 
these lodgings for a week — and you can 
turn things over in your mind. They’re 
fond of you, I’ll be bound — you can turn 
that over.” She lifted up her tray. “I 
have a son that ran away to sea three 
years ago come Michaelmas; I’ll assure 
you he has bitterly enough repented it 
ever since, poor fellow.” 

If Lancy had not supposed himself to 
be utterly beyond fear of detection he 
would not have answered at all; as it was, 
wishing to shirk further discussion, and 
so confirming her in her thoughts, he said 
he was sleepy and should now go to bed, 
which he did, and in spite of uncertainty 
as to his future, sorrow for his fault, and 
for the parting from all he held dear, he 
slept as soundly and as sweetly as the 
most innocent boy in London. 

It was ten o’clock before he had fin- 
ished his breakfast the next morning, and 
he ordered his dinner, which was to be at 
five o’clock, with the air of one who so 
fully intended to eat it, that his landlady 
was sure she should see him again, and 
hoped he might be in a better humor for 
answering questions than he was at pres- 
ent. 

And yet, as he was about to go out, she 
did hazard a question. 

“ And where might you be going now, 
sir?” 

“To the Polytechnic,” he answered 
carelessly, and off he set. 

“To the Polytechnic, why, you poor, 
innocent, misguided child her child you 
are, and loves childish pleasure still — 
what ever am I to do for you! Who 
would think it?” While the landlady 
said this she looked after Lancy as he 
walked down the street, and her eye 
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brows went up almost to the roots of her 
hair. 

Yes, Lancy was actually going to the 
Polytechnic; he had nothing on earth to 
do. ‘“Pepper’s ghosts” just then were 
all in their glory; he had money enough, 
as he supposed, to last nearly three weeks. 
Of course, he should not go to sea till the 
last minute. He and Don John had been 
trying to produce Pepper’s ghosts by 
means of a magic lantern and two look- 
ing-glasses. He should stop there the 
whole day, and to-morrow (unless he al- 
tered his mind and went to see the beasts 
feed at the Zodlogica! Gardens) to-morrow 
he would go to the docks. 

To say that Lancy. was happy at. the 
Polytechnic would be to make a mistake ; 
but he certainly had intervals of enjoy- 
ment, when he forgot the past and the 
future, and puzzled himself over “Pep- 
per’s ghosts,” and afterwards listened to 
a lecture, which was enlivened by various 
chemical experiments, that made_ noise 
_ enough to delight (and deafen) any boy of 
average tastes. 

He came home, ate his dinner, and 
played with his bird and tortoise. He 
was more cunning than he had been the 

revious night. His landlady got noth- 
ing at all out of him. He went to bed, 
but did not sleep so well. He must not 
spend all his money, he now thought, be- 
fore he had even decided whether he 
would go to sea or not. There might be 
an outfit to buy, and if it cost anythin 
like as much as his clothes did at school, 
he had not half enough money for it even 
now, unless he sold his watch. 

Yes, he must go to the docks. He or- 
dered his dinner as before and set out. 
Where should he get a cheap map of 
London, for he had not a notion how to 

et to the docks? He sauntered on till 

e reached the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway ; for a few pence, 
as he knew he could go a long way to the 
eastward, he took a ticket and descended. 
Then, since a merciful Providence had 
ordained that, in spite of his crime, he 
should yet have a chance of well-doing, 
he found that he had ten minutes to wait, 
and that on a dark, dingy book-stall there 
were maps and the daily papers ; he asked 
for a map of London, and while the sell- 
ing-boy dived under the back of the stall 
he glanced at the rows of Zimes news- 
papers, Standards, Telegraphs, etc., etc., 
and his eye carelessly ran over the first 
advertisement on the top of the second 
column of the 7imes. 

“To L. A.—L,, it is all discovered ; 
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but yet there is time. L., only one person 
in this world knows. Will you trust that 
one, and all shall be forgiven and made 
right again? Do not throw away your 
home and your prospects. Trusf me, and 
come to the Euston Hotel. Write your 
own name on a card, and send it up to 
No. 16.” 

Lancy read the whole of this before it 
occurred to him that the initials were his 
own. With astart his eye then passed 
on to the Standard, and there was the 
same advertisement to L. A. He was 
instantly sure that the message was to 
him. How could he doubt that, any more 
than that Don John had put it in? 

But where had the money come from? 
A trembling seized Lancy. He began to 
be sure that this going to sea was a hor- 
rid and unbearable thing; that to give up 
his home and his family would bting mis- 
ery and ruin. He had more than five 
pounds in his pocket: if Don John had 
contrived to borrow the money here was 
something towards it, and he would sell 
his watch besides. Oh, to be at home 
again; oh, how sweet the promise that all 
should be set right! “I don’t want the 
map,” cried Lancy, as the boy came forth ; 
but he snatched the paper, threw down a 
shilling, and ran out into the road and on 
towards Euston Square, never daring to 
stop lest fear should get the better of him 
and he should change his mind. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
VILLAGE LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
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In the opening of “Mr. Gilfil’s Love 
Story,” we are told that it is supposed to 
begin in}the year 1788, about the middle 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The date of “Adam Bede” is 
eleven years later. In “Silas Marner” 
we are in the middle of the great French 
War; and in “The Mill on the Floss” 
and “ Amos Barton” we are in the reign 
of George IV. But within the forty years 
which intervened between the close of the 
American War and the death of George 
III., but little change had taken place in 
the habits, manners, and ideas of the En- 
glish people. At the end of this period ~ 
the change was beginning, and in the up- 
per strata of society it had, of course, 
made considerable progress. But among 
the farmers and the clergy and the smaller 
squires who inhabited the midland coun- 
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ties of England, remote from the metrop- 
olis, remote from the seacoast, with few 
newspapers and no leading articles, with- 
out railways, and but partially pervaded 
by the manufacturing industries of the 
adjoining towns stili comparatively in 
their infancy, the old fashions and old 
beliefs and old prejudices survived in 
their integrity, forming a mine of wealth 
for the first literary artist whose instincts 
should lead him to the spot. Such an 
artist was the late George Eliot, whose 
reputation, as it was originally created, 
will also in our judgment be principally 
preserved, by her pictures of English 
rural life. The humors of the old gener- 
ation which she could remember well her- 
self, and which must often have been 
described to her by others who knew them 
still better, were the main sources of her 
inspiration in those earlier tales by which 
she at once gained the public ear, and 
leaped into a foremost place among the 
imaginative writers of the age. Itis easy 
to see that this is what she really de- 
lights in. She revels in her Hackits, and 
Lammeters, and Tullivers, and Demp- 
sters, as Miss Austen did in her Mr. 
Eltons or Mrs. Nortons: turns them 
round and r¢and, and exhibits them in 
every possible aspect, as if determined 
that nothing should be lost. We may see 
in fact the motive spring of these enchant- 
ing fictions in the opening pages of 
“ Amos Barton,” not less than in the pic- 
ture of Old Leisure to be found in “ Adam 
Bede.” 

Immense improvement! says the well-regu- 
lated mind, which unintermittingly rejoices in 
the New Police, the Tithe Commutation Act, 
the penny post, and all guarantees of human 
advancement, and has no moments when con- 
servative reforming intellect takes a nap, while 
imagination does a little Toryism by the sly, 
revelling in regret that dear old brown crum- 
bling picturesque inefficiency is everywhere 
giving place to spick and span, new-painted, 
new-varnished efficiency, which will yield end- 
less diagrams, plans, elevations, and sections ; 
out alas! no picture. Mine, I fear, is not a 
well-regulated mind: it has.an occasional ten- 
derness for old abuses ; it lingers with a certain 
fondness over the days of nasal clerks and 
top-booted parsons, and has a sigh for the de- 
parted shades of vulgarerrors. So itis not 
surprising that I recall with a fond sadness 
Shepperton Church as it was in the old days, 
with its outer coat of rough stucco, its red- 
tiled roof, its heteref&eneous windows patched 
with desultory bits of painted glass, and its 
little flight of steps with their wooden rail, 
running up the outer wall, and leading to the 
school-children’s gallery. 

The pathetic and the tragic elements 
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conspicuous in all these stories, and on 
which perhaps the authoress herself has 
expended the greatest amount of con- 
scious labor, are nevertheless in the gen- 
eral effect which they produce subservient 
or subordinate to the humorous. Min- 
gled in due proportion they naturally en- 
hance each other, and it has been ob- 
served before now how greatly the interest 
of many of Sir Walter Scott’s novels is 
heightened by the perpetual contrast 
which they afford between the eccentric 
and the terrible features of human exist- 
ence. But whether it is because there is 
less peculiarity in ipcidents of terror and 
pity, in crime, death, and ruin, or whether 
the specific peculiarities which really dif- 
ferentiate them are lost in the vastness of 
the generic horror which belongs to all, 
whatever be the reason, it seems certain 
that wherever the two are brought in con- 
tact in the same narrative, it is the humor 
which makes the deeper impression on 
us — humor we mean not in the sense of 
comedy, as those apparently employ the 
term who represent Mrs. Poyser as the 
culminating effort of George Eliot's hu- 
mor, but in the sense in which it illustrates 
character. There is more humor, for in- 
stance, in Mrs. Patten’s remark, “ Now, 
Mr. Hackit, I niver was a sinner,” than in 
all the highly extolled sayings of Mrs. Poy- 
ser, admirable as many of them are. The 
deeper emotions of our nature have rarely 
been stirred by a more powerful or skilful 
hand than his who drew the last hours of 
Fergus Maclvor and the agony of Flora,’ 
the dreadful tale unfolded to the Earl of 
Glenallan by Elspeth of the Craigburn 
Foot, or the loss and the return of Harry 
Bertram, the death of the ruined Ellan- 
gowan, and the grief and final joy of the 
devoted Dominie. Who will deny that 
for one who has these passages by heart 
a hundred will rather turn to the exquisite 
delineations of Sir Everard Waverley and 
Miss Rachel, of the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine and Balmawhapple, of Oldbuck and 
Mr. Biattergowl, of Colonel Mannering, 
Mr. Pleydell, and Dandie Dinmont? 
There are exceptions to this rule, no 
doubt. In “ The Bride of Lammermoor” 
and in “ Kenilworth ” the cloud of doom 
hangs too darkly over the principal per- 
sonages of the story to allow us to think 
of anything else but the impending catas- 
trophe. But even in “ The Heart of Mid- 
lothian” the sorrows of Effie are soon 
chased out of mind by the characters of 
Douce Davie, and Captain Knockdunder, 
and Jeanie’s conversations with her 
father about “the auld wrastling times 
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when folk were gifted with a far sight in- 
to eternity.” It is the same with the 
authoress now before us. Mr. Gilfil with 
his long pipes and his short sermons, and 
his old brown setter and his top-boots 
and spurs which sometimes got entangled 
in his surplice, will always constitute the 
great charm of the story which goes by 
his name. Janet’s repentance and Mr. 
Tryan’s earnestness are overshadowed by 
the picture of the Conservative and ortho- 
dox sparty in the “Blue Lion.” Hetty 
Sorrel and even Dinah must give place to 
the portraits of Mr. Irwine and Lisbeth, 
and the old squire, and the parish clerk. 
The “ uncles and aunts ” tower high above 
every other element of interest in “ The 
Mill on the Floss ;’’ while in “ Silas Mar- 
ner,” though that marvellous portraiture 
of man’s inner life claims the homage of 
our intellect, it is that good and whole- 
some woman Mrs. Winthrop, Mr. Solo- 
mon Macey the clerk, Mr. Snell the 
landlord, and Mr. Dowlas the farrier, who 
really possess our hearts. 

Whether the above views be accepted 
by the public or not, there is, we think, 
quite sufficient truth in them to justify us 
in selecting the humorous aspects of 
George Eliot’s novels for the subject of a 
separate notice, more especially when 
taken in connection with the particular 
kind of rural life which she excelled in 
describing, and which had hitherto, as far 
as we know, gone without its sacer vates, 
at all events in the domain of prose. 
Crabbe indeed takes us into the laborer’s 
cottage and gives us his own version of 
rural felicity, a version on which we shall 
have something more particular to say 
hereafter; and in what may be called the 
tragedy of common life George Eliot 
treads partially'in his footsteps. But he 
does not treat his subject dramatically, 
and he has little power of depicting char- 
acter. George Eliot was the first who 
took the village community as it stood, a 
little world by itself, with its aristocracy, 
its clergy, its middle and its lower classes, 
and drew materials from it for a series of 
dramas which will be forgotten only with 
the English language. 

The scenes of these various stories are 
laid chiefly in the midland counties of 
England; and though “The Mill on the 
Floss ” cannot easily have been in Staf- 
fordshire or Warwickshire, yet the people 
in it are the same. people, and talk the 
same language, as in ‘* Adam Bede” or 
“ Silas Marner.” It is not pretended that 
there is any such marked peculiarity in 
the inhabitants of this district as to enable 





us at once to recognize their portraits in 
George Eliot’s pages, and to declare that 
the originals of them could only have 
been found in that group of counties 
which occupies the central part of En- 
gland. People very like the Poysers and 
the Bedes, and the Lammeters and the 
Casses, are to be found in all counties ; 
but still they are the same with a differ- 
ence. There is a certain undefinable 
sturdiness in the midland character, in- 
tensifying perhaps into roughness as you 
get further north, which distinguishes it, 
slightly it is true, but still quite percepti- 
bly in the eyes of any competent judge 
from the #00¢ of the neighboring provinces. 
There are differences likewise of a still 
less palpable or picturable kind between 
the people of different counties which 
George Eliot has unconsciously repro- 
duced in the inhabitants of her native 
district, such as none but a native could 
recognize, and not even a native could 
describe. There is, thirdly, the dialect 
and grammar of the midland counties, of 
which George Eliot was a perfect mis- 
tress, which perhaps more than anything 
else make her characters seem to be old 
friends to any one at all conversant with 
the bucolic speech of Warwickshire or 
Leicestershire. Such a one, if he has 
arrived at middle age, must recognize 
many a familiar figure and familiar voice 
in Martin Poyser, and Joshua Rann, and 
Mr. Casson, who had “lived among the 
gentry from a by,” and many other char- 
acters and scenes, all alike redolent of the 
soil. Mr. Poyser coming in to “hev a 
cup o’ tea” at four o’clock, or in his shirt- 
sleeves to meet the squire, “a shade red- 
der in the face than usual from the exer- 
tion of pitching.” The same in his drab 
coat and breeches, and waistcoat of the 
red and green, walking to church on Sun- 
day morning through those well-known 
meadows where the new-mown grass is 
lying in thick swathes all a-glitter with 
the recent rain, while Tommy and Marty 
find “a perpetual drama” in the great 
rambling, overgrown hedge : Dame Tripp 
and her pig, Mrs. Parrot and her turkey, 
the conversation at the “ Rainbow” over 
the loss of Silas Marner’s gold, or at the 
“Donnithorne Arms” over the coming 
of the new tenant, start at once into real 
life and voice atthe touch of memory, 
and carry us back through many years to 
the quiet little midland village which was 
once “home.” We have likewise been 
privileged to know some few surviving 
specimens of those faithful fagané who 
“felt a whispering awe at the sight of the 
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‘quality,’ such as of old men felt when 
they stood on tiptoe to see the gods pass 
by in tall human shape.” “‘ He’s coming,” 
used to be the exclamation of one whom 
we can just remember, as he saw the 
stately figure of the squire descending 
through the avenue to the church which 
lay at his park gate, and he would forth- 
with rush back into the porch as one 
hardly worthy to gaze on such effulgence 
in the broad daylight. We cannot dis- 
pense with one or two quotations illustra- 
tive of George Eliot’s perfect power of 
seizing on distinctive traits of character, 
as well as of clothing them in the very 
form and diction peculiar to the people 
she is describing. 

George Eliot has confessed to her weak- 
ness for nasal clerks and top-booted par- 
sons, and in Joshua Rann and Solomon 
Macey we have two excellent specimens 
of the first-mentioned class. The for- 
mer is communicating to the vicar, Mr. 
Irwine, the startling intelligence that 
the Dissenters have been preaching on 
the village green. Mr. Irwine Jogui- 
tur. 


“Well, but you say yourself, Joshua, that 
you never knew any one come to preach on the 
Green before. Why should you think they’ll 
come again? The Methodists don’t come to 
preach in a little village like Hayslope, where 
there’s only a handful of laborers too tired to 
listen to them. They might almost as well go 
to preach on the Binton Hills. Will Maskery 
is no preacher himself, I think.” 

“ Nay, sir, he’s no gift at stringing the words 
together wi’out book —he’d be stuck fast, like 
a cow i’ wet clay. But he’s got tongue enough 
to speak disrespectful about’s neebors, for he 
said as I was a blind Pharisee—a usin’ the 
Bible i’ that way to find nicknames for folks as 
are his elders an’ betters ! — and what’s worse, 
he’s been heard to say very unbecomin’ words 
about your reverence ; for I could bring them 
as ’ud swear as he called you a ‘dumb dog,’ 
an’ a ‘idle shepherd.’ You'll forgive me for 
saying such things over again.” 

“Better not, better not, Joshua. Let evil 
words die as soon as they’re spoken. Will 
Maskery might be a deal worse fellow than he 
is... and as to people saying a few idle 
words about us, we must not mind that any 
more than the old church steeple minds the 
rooks cawing about it. Will Maskery comes 
to church every Sunday afternoon, and does 
his wheelwright’s business steadily in the week- 
days, and as long as he does that he must be 
let alone.” 

“ Ah, sir, but when he comes to church he sits 
and shakes his head, an’ looks as sour an’ as 
coxy when we're singin’, as I should like to 
fetch him a rap across the jowl— God forgie 
me —an’ Mrs. Irvine, an’ your reverence too, 
for speakin’ so afore you. An’ he said as 


our Christmas singin’ were no better nor the 
cracklin’ o’ thorns under a pot.” 

“* Well, he’s got a bad ear for music, Joshua. 
When people have wooden heads, you know, 
it can’t be helped. He won’t bring the other 
people in Hayslope round to his opinion while 
you go on singing as well as you do.” 

“ Yes, sir, but it turns a man’s stomach to 
hear the Scripture misused i’ that way. I 
know as much o’ the words o’ the Bible as he 
does, an’ could say the Psalms right through i’ 
my sleep, if you was to pinch me; but I know 
better nor to take ’em to say my own say wi’. 
I might as well take the Sacriment-cup home 
and use it at meals.” 


The clerk regarded a Dissenter as a kind 
of spiritual poacher whom all right-minded 
people must see to be in the wrong, but 
who when he came and plied his calling 
right under your very nose, was adding 
insult to injury, and ought to be summa- 
rily dealt with. The clerks of those days 
were the non-commissioned officers of the 
rural church, zealous for its honor accord- 
ing to their lights, always ready to do 
battle for its dignity, and full of the im- 
portance conferred upon them by their 
share in its services. A clerk whom we 
knew well, and who retained his top- 
boots long after the clergy had abandoned 
them, was excited to a high pitch of wrath 
at being asked to tea by a Dissenting 
farmer. They might, he thought, nearly 
as well have eahed the vicar, this being 
the highest peak of combined profanity 
and impertinence to which his imagina- 
tion was capable of soaring. Such aman 
as this George Eliot would have treasured 
up and made much of; and not improba- 
bly have immortalized. Another illustra- 
tion of the self-complacency of this 
extinct class is to be found in the parish 
clerk of Raveloe. Mr. Macey is also the 
village tailor, and the following is his 
address to Silas Marner, then at the low- 
est depth of desolation after his money had 
been stolen : — 


“Come, Master Marner ; why, you’ve call to 
sit a moaning. You’re a deal better off to ha’ 
lost your money, not to ha’ kep it by foul 
means. I used to think, when you first come 
into these parts, as you were no omnes nor you 
should be ; you were younger ‘a deal than what 
you are now; but you were allays a staring, 
white-faced creatur, partly like a bald-faced 
calf, as I may say. But there’s no knowing ; 
it isn’t every queer looksed thing as Old 
Harry’s had the making of — I mean, speaking 
o’ toads and such; for they’re often harmless 
and useful against vermin. And it’s pretty 
much the same wi’ you, as fur as I can see. 
Though as to the yarbs and stuff to cure the 
breathing, if you brought that sort of knowl- 





edge from distant parts, you might have been 








a bit freer of it. And if the knowledge wasn’t 
well come by, why, you might ha’ made up for 
it by coming to church reg’lar ; for, as for the 
children as the Wise Woman charmed, I’ve 
been at the christening of ’em again and again, 
and they took the water just as well. And 
that’s reasonable ; for if Old Harry’s a mind 
to doa bit of kindness, for a holiday like, 
who’s got anything against it? That’s my 
thinking ; and I’ve been clerk of this parish 
forty year, and I know, when the parson and 
me does the cussing of a Ash Wednesday, 
there’s no cussing of folks as has a mind to be 
cured without a doctor, let Kimble say what 
he will. And so, Master Marner, as I was 
saying —fur there’s windings i’ things as they 
may carry you to the fur end o’ the Prayer 
Book afore you get back to ’em—my advice 
is, as you keep up your speerits; for as to 
thinking you’re a deep un, and ha’ got more 
inside you nor ’ull bear daylight, I’m not o’ 
that opinion at all, and so I tell the neighbors. 
For, says I, you talk o’ Master Marner making 
out a tale— why, it’s nonsense, that is, it ’ud 
take a ’cute man to make a tale like that ; and, 
says I, he looked as scared as a rabbit.... 
Now let me advise you to get a Sunday suit ; 
there’s Tookey, he’s a poor cretur; but he’s 
got my tailoring business, and some of my 
money in it, and he shall make a suit at a low 
price, and give you trust; and then you come 
to church, and be a bit neighborly. Why, 
you’ve never heared me say ‘Amen’ since you 
come into these parts. And I recommend you 
to lose no time, for it'll be poor work when 
Tookey has it all to himself; for I mayn’t be 
equal to stand i’ the desk at all, come another 
winter.” Here Mr. Macey paused, perhaps 
expecting some sign of emotion in his hearer ; 
but not observing any, he went on, “ And as 
for the money for the suit o’ clothes, why, you 
get a matter o’ a pound a week at your weav- 
ing, Master Marner, and you’re a young man, 
eh, for all you look so mushed. Why, you 
couldn’t ha’ been five-and-twenty when you 
came to these parts, eh?” > 

Silas started a little at the change to the 

uestioning tone, and answered mildly, “I 
on’t know; I can’t rightly say, it’s a long 
while since.” 

After receiving such an answer as this, it is 
not surprising that Mr. Macey observed, later 
on in the evening at the “ Rainbow,” that Mar- 
ner’s head was “all of a muddle, and that it 
was to be doubted if he ever knew when Sun- 
day came round, which showed him a worse 
heathen than many a dog.” 


The top-booted parson, though he 
doubtless lingered on in nooks and cor- 
ners, had generally disappeared before 
the middle of the present century. Par- 
sons there still were, as there still are, 
who hunted in top-boots, but none, or 
very few, who came to church in them; 
for though the midland counties were 
perhaps among the last to feel the wave 
of change which began to flow over the 
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country after 1815, its progress there 
when it once reached them was greater 
perhaps than in any part of England, 
owing chiefly to the great development of 
manufacture by which it was accompa- 
nied. But clergymen of the stamp of Mr. 
Gilfil were still to be found in plenty: 
clergymen who hunted with the Quorn 
or the Atherstone or the Warwickshire 
hounds, shot partridges, coursed hares, 
and farmed their own lands, without a 
suspicion that they were either neglecting 
their duty or taking an erroneous view of 
it. Such men as these we can remember 
well, and, what is more, it is pretty evi- 
dent that George Eliot herself, subject 
though she was to the influence and teach- 
ing of many liberal and cultivated minds, 
looked back on them with a respect and 
sympathy unintelligible at the present day 
to those meinbers of their own order who 
are supposed to be distinguished for ear- 
nestness and piety above their fellows. 
The conversation she reports herself as 
having held with Adam Bede, grown old, 
on the respective merits of Mr. Irwine 
and Mr. Ryde, the zealous Evangelical 
who succeeded him, is conclusive upon 
this point, and far too long to quote; but 
it entirely confirms Mr. Froude’s descrip- 
tion of the clergy of the same period, 
from which we give a short extract fur- 
theron. Mrs. Poyser compared the ser- 
mons of the old-fashioned parson to a 
good meal o’ victual, as did you good 
without your thinking on it; and those of 
the more awakening man to a dose of 
physic, as griped and worrited you and 
left you much the same after all. 

Here is the interior of Knebley church. 


The farmers’ wives and children sate on the 
dark oaken benches, but the husbands gen- 
erally chose the distinctive dignity of a stall 
under one of the Twelve Apostles, where, when 
the alternation of prayers and responses had 
given place to the agreeable monotony of the 
sermon, Paterfamilias might be seen or heard 
sinking into a pleasant doze, from which he 
infallibly woke up at the sound of the conclud- 
ing doxology. And then they made their way 
back through the miry lanes, perhaps almost 
as much the better for this simple weekly trib- 
ute to what they knew of good and right, as 
many a more wakeful and critical congrega- 
tion of the present day. 


And here is the kind of sermon to which 
the congregation listened, — 


amounting, indeed, to very little more than an 
expansion of the concise thesis, that those who 
do wrong will find it the worse for them, and 
those who do well will find it the better for 





them; the nature of wrong-doing being ex- 
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osed in special sermons against lying, back- 

iting, anger, slothfulness, and the like; and 
well-doing being interpreted as honesty, truth- 
fulness, charity, industry, and other common 
virtues, lying quite on the surface of life, and 
having very little to do with deep spiritual 
doctrine. Mrs. Patten understood that if she 
turned out ill-crushed cheeses, a just retribu- 
tion awaited her; though, I fear, she made no 
particular application of the sermon on back- 
biting. Mrs. Hackit expressed herself greatly 
edified by the sermon on honesty, the allusion 
to the unjust weight and deceitful balance hav- 
ing a peculiar lucidity for her, owing to a 
recent dispute with her grocer ; but I am not 
aware that she ever appeared to be much 
struck with the sermon on anger. 


It is interesting to compare this portrait 
of Mr. Gilfil and the description of his 
pastoral influence with the account given 
by.Mr. Froude of the clergy of the same 
period. Mr. Gilfil is in the concrete what 
Mr. Froude gives us in the abstract. 


They [says he of the clergy of sixty years 
ago] farmed their own glebes. They were 
magistrates, and attended quarter sessions and 
petty sessions, and in remote districts, where 
there were no resident gentry of consequence, 
were the most effective guardians of the public 
peace. They affected neither austerity nor 
singularity. They rode, shot, hunted, ate, and 
drank, like other people; occasionally, when 
there was no one élse to take the work upon 
them, they kept the hounds. In dress and 
habit they were simply a superior class of 
small country gentlemen — very far from im- 
maculate, but, taken all together, wholesome 
and solid members of practical English life. 


And here, in fact, we have a clue to the 
otherwise strange circumstance, that in 
former days the — of a clergyman’s 
life did not necessarily impair his influ- 
ence over the people. He was human as 
they were. If their belief was better than 
their lives, so was his. His failure to 
practise what he preached did not make 
his preaching less true. Not appreciating 
the supernatural attributes which distin- 
guished him from other men, they did not 
see the vastness of the gulf between what 
was expected of such a man, and what he 
very often did—could not measure the 
immensity of the difference between his 
breaches of the moral law and their own. 
“You have a queer sort of a parson, I 
understand, at your place,” said a midland 
counties baronet to the parishioner of a 
neighboring village, blessed with an in- 
cumbent who was guilty of most of the 
sins which bring men into the ecclesias- 
tical courts. The man—a farrier in ex- 
cellent practice—fired up at this, and 
replied with great earnestness that the 





parson was “a most respectable man, bar- 
ring his character.” What was ¢hat to 
the purpose? This unconscious adoption 
of the principle conveyed to us in the well- 
known allegory of the dead lion and the 
honeycomb colored all the relations be- 
tween these old-fashioned people and their 
clergymen; while the very fact that the 
latter shared much more largely in their 
secular employments and amusements 
than they do at present helped still fur- 
ther to blind them to the peculiar black- 
ness of clerical delinquencies. ‘“ 1t would 
not have been possible for the Raveloe 
mind without a peculiar revelation to know 
that a clergyman should be a pale-faced 
memento of solemnities instead of a rea- 
sonably faulty man, whose exclusive au- 
thority to read prayers and preach, to 
christen, marry, and bury you, necessarily 
co-existed with the right to sell you the 
ground to be buried in, and to take tithes 
in kind.” When the parson chatted over 
his pipe with the farmers about the merits 
of “yowes” and “sherrogs”—the mid- 
land pronunciation of ewes and shear- 
hogs (the latter, again, as we believe, a 
corruption of “ year-olds ”)—or rode 
home from hunting with the squire and 
dined with him afterwards in his top- 
boots, but a very small element of sacer- 
dotalism could have mingled with the 
popular conception of him. The midland 
counties, it may be believed, had no mo- 
nopoly of such clergymen; but the soil 
was favorable to the growth of them. 
The frequency of large glebes in this 
part of England, extending from one to 
three, four, and five hundred acres, had a 
natural tendency to convert the parson 
into a farmer and a sportsman, and to 
cause him to take his place among the 
smaller squirearchy, distinguished only 
by the unique character of the duties 
required of him on Sundays. Where 
hunting, moreover, was the predominant 
amusement, in consequence either of the 
nature of the country or the fame of some 
particular pack, the clergy naturally fell 
into the ways of their neighbors. The 
wild red deer of Devonshire are answer- 
able for many hunting parsons. The late 
Mr. Assheton Smith made a good many 
more; and the celebrated packs of the 
shires peopled the country of George 
Eliot with a multitude of these black- 
coated Nimrods. Hearty men they were, 
and their healthy, good-humored faces, 
their frank and friendly manners, and the 
sound common sense which they would 
often display on an emergency, won them 
the confidence of both high and low, and 
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made up for any little want of spirituality 
which might bring down upon them the 
plagiarized rhetoric of Will Maskery. 

The Poysers and their fellows have, in 
the midland counties at least, gone the 
way of the Gilfils. But we can just re- 
member old men so nearly the counter- 
part of these worthies, that we may fairly 
consider them as belonging to the same 
species. Even the red and green waist- 
coat is not a mere tradition. But the 
broad-skirted drab coat, breeches, and 
grey stockings, with the low-crowned hat 
rather rough in the nap, lingered on till 
quite recently, We remember an old 
fellow who certainly had just the same 
ideas of the “quality” as Mrs. Poyser, 
who always addressed the parson’s wife 
as “madam,” and always sent hera couple 
of fowls at Christmas “ with his respect- 
ful duty,” like Miss Parrot. Another 
such we knew, a portly man and a just, 
who farmed the glebe land of an absentee 
rector, and was the right hand of the 
curate in charge. No one ever saw wine 
in this man’s house, but his home-brewed 
beat Bass and Allsopp out of the field. 
He farmed quite in the old-fashioned 
style, and took the same pride in it as 
Mr. Poyser, regarding “ foul fallows” as 
something which charity herself could not 
overlook. He was a man of few words, 
but bred up in the old country traditions 
according to which the squire and the 
farmer were separated by a law of nature 
which it would be impious to try to over- 
leap. He had as good an eye fora gen- 
tleman as he had fora beast, and never 
took off his hat to any but the right breed. 
It was among such men as these that 
George Eliot’s early years were passed, 
and we have often wondered what she 
thought of the race which has succeeded 
them. If Mr. Poyser “were worthy to 
know” the changes which have ‘taken 
place both in agriculture and the manners 
and ideas of agriculturists since he was 
laid under the sod, he would feel, we 
should think, much as Mr. Gilfil would 
have felt had Ae been “ worthy to know,” 
in Mrs. Patten’s phraseology, the changes 
which had taken place in the ecclesiastical 
polity of Shepperton when the Rev. Amos 
Barton was curate. 

Of the English country gentleman of 
the period George Eliot has left us several 
very interesting portraits —Sir Christo- 
pher Cheveril, Arthur Donnithorne, and 
Arthur’s grandfather. But in Squire Cass 
of Raveloe we have the truest type of a 
class once very common which the au- 
thoress has given us. Something in real- 





ity between yeomen and gentlemen, these 
men, when there was no great county 
family in the neighborhood, filled the 
same place in popular estimation, and 
rather more than the same place in their 
own. Squire Cass farmed his own land, 
but he had tenants under him besides, 
who “complained of the game as if he 
had been a lord.” He lived at the chief 
house in the place, had “tankards older 
than King George,” and, in short, was 
the aristocrat of Raveloe. But that was 
only because Raveloe knew no other. 
He is not simply a gentleman of small 
estate. George Eliot does not rank him 
with the Cheverils, and the Oldinports, 
and the Sitwells, and the Donnithornes, 
the families who were naturally expected 
to supply county members and high sher- 
iffs and chairmen of quarter sessions. 
Yet Squire Cass, we fancy, would have 
been extremely indignant if his claim to 
the honors a gentility had ever been 
called in question. This class of men 
were much commoner both in the mid- 
land counties and elsewhere eighty years 
ago, than they are at present. They were 
strictly honorable in money matters, but 
a little inclined to be purse-proud, not 
from ostentation, but simply because the 
public opinion of their, circle regarded 
ability to pay your way as the first of 
human virtues; considering faith, hope, 
and charity to be excellent qualities in 
their place, and in their application to 
other people, but that never to stand in 
need of them yourself was something 
more excellent still. This trait, by the 
bye, is well brought out in “The Mill on 
the Floss,” through the medium of Tom 
Tulliver’s emotion on hearing of his 
father’s bankruptcy. Such men were 
narrow-minded, as they could not well be 
otherwise ; and Squire Cass’s remark that 
“the confounded newspapers were begin- 
ning to talk about peace,” is one that we 
have heard more than parallelled by men 
of the same class. We remember a sub- 
stantial yeoman who was very fond of 
standing in the village street, just oppo- 
site to his own door, with his hands in 
his pockets, and a Socratic look upon his 
countenance, in hopes of waylaying the 
parson or the doctor, in order to interro- 
gate him on public questions. This man 
was entirely of opinion that wars were 
required at certain intervals in order to 
give employment to the army; for why 
should your soldiers, any more than your 
hunters or carthorses, be allowed to stand 
“ — their heads off”? The conscious- 
ness of having money at their back gave 
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all these men great confidence in their 
opinions, and for specimens of dogged 
obstinacy we would back them against 
any class in the community. This kind 
of man in many parts of England is called 
a very “stiff” man, and the expression 
is singularly felicitous. Their properties, 
however, did not as a rule descend from 
father to son, being more commonly di- 
vided on the death of the paterfamilias, 
so that the family could not continue on 
the same footing for more than two or 
three generations, and not that, unless 
the estate was considerable, or unless, as 
often happened, the sons in turn made 
money and bought fresh land of their own. 
On the death of old Squire Cass at Rave- 
loe no one succeeded to his honors. The 
estate was divided, and the village did 
without a squire as well as it could. 
Many persons regret the diminution of 
the class to which Squire Cass belonged ; 
and for independence of character and gen- 
eral integrity, it may meritourregret. But 
we must remember that these smaller pro- 
prietors possessed all the failings of their 
class without any of the accomplishments 
or liberality by which in gentlemen of 
large estate they are usually redeemed. 
Allowing for the sake of argument that 
the average country gentleman is liable to 
all those faults which a retired life and 
the homage of dependants and flatterers 
are calculated to engender, the yeoman 
was liable to them all in a still greater 
degree, since his life was even more re- 
tired, and the deference of inferiors less 
likely to be robbed of its effect by expe- 
rience of the world. Even at the present 
day Squire Cass would be a confirmed 
countryman. He would see little, hear 
little, and read little, to correct the preju- 
dices of his education, whereas it is no 
longer possible for his neighbor of six 
thousand year not to mingle in the society 
of the metropolis, to become acquainted 
with literature and art, and to partake in 
short of that kind of education which 
specially deserves the name of liberal. 
Squire Cass does not dwell in our memory 
so distinctly as Mrs. Poyser or Mr. 
Macey, but we know enough of him to 
feel rather sceptical of his pre-eminent 
value as a component part of English 
society. George Eliot herself has been at 
no pains to draw him in very amiable col- 
ors; and the contrast which we have 
here pointed out between him and the 
higher country gentry is only what greets 
us in the pages of the authoress herself. 
Having glanced at the individual char- 
acters which distinguish George Eliot’s 





rural novels, it may be worth while to de- 
vote a few words to the village commu- 
nity as a whole, and to the colors which 
it assumes in the hands of this incompa- 
rable artist. And one very strong impres- 
sion left upon our minds on bidding adieu 
to the people of Hayslope, Raveloe, and 
Broxton, is that in the recollection of the 
authoress they must have been upon the 
whole very happy and contented little 
societies. It is remarkable that in none 
of these stories dealing exclusively with 
village life, or with the life of towns 
scarcely to be distinguished from villages, 
do we find a single trace of any social dis- 
content or jealousy, or misery. No com- 
plaints of these being “hard times for the 
poor,” no serious abuse of grasping or 
unjust landlords, no imputations upon 
game or game-laws, are thought to be 
essential to the truthfulness of a picture 
which is to reflect the rural life and man- 
ners of England sixty or seventy years 
ago. Nobody can suppose that George 
Eliot meant to be otherwise than impar- 
tial: the exact truth, without embellish- 
ment or amplification, is what she set her- 
self to draw ; * and it is certain that she had 
at her command all the necessary mate- 
rials for forming a correct judgment. Her 
ability to form one will hardly be called 
in question; so that we have in her all 
the elements of a competent witness — 
knowledge of the circumstances, power of 
discrimination, and a desire to tell noth- 
ing but the truth. Nor, be it observed, is 
the impression we refer to brought about 
by any fancy-pictures of rural innocence 
or simplicity. On the contrary, vice and 
crime, and meanness and folly figure 
freely in her pages. The peculiarity is, 
that they do not seem to leaven the whole 
picture, or to disturb the general serenity 
of the world in which they dwell. The 
seduction of Hetty Sorrel apparently 
leaves the popularity of the Donnithornes 
where it was before; and the old gentle- 
man’s attempt to do Mr. Poyser out of 
the best bit of his farm gives rise to no 
abuse of “landlordism.” The farmers at 
Knebley grumbled much at Squire Oldin- 
port; but his conduct produced no heart- 
burnings or real ill-will. We can find 
no indication whatever that the agricul- 
tural laborer was either ill-used or discon- 
tented. In short, these village scenes 
appear intended to represent a state of 
society, which, relieved long ago from all 
the harsher elements of feudalism, still 
preserved in mild and mellow vigor its 


* Adam Bede, cap. xvii., book ii. 
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more generous and kindly qualities. We 
have already referred to old Mr. Donni- 
thorne and his quarrel with the Poysers ; 
but no impression is thereby created of 
the general badness of a system under 
which such things were possible. The 
intercourse between high and low, be- 
tween the farmers and their laborers, is 
of the most genial and amiable character ; 
and even the picture of Mr. Poyser’s har- 
vest-home is, if possible, less interesting 
than that of the supper in the farmhouse 
kitchen — master and men sitting down 
together, with an appetite created by labor 
in which all had partaken. It is neces- 
sary to remember that many of these 
scenes are drawn after what is called “the 
bad times” had begun. They do not lie 
back in the golden past, in the days of 
Cobbett’s youth, the time in which, ac- 
cording to Hallam, writing in 1828, the 
English laborer was better off than he 
had been either before or since. They 
belong to the period when prices had 
risen almost to famine point, when noth- 
ing like any commensurate increase had 
taken place in wages, and when the en- 
closure of wastes and commons had de- 
prived the poor man of the resources by 
which he had formerly supplemented 
them. Yet, in spite of all these circum- 
stances, English rural life as painted 
by George Eliot still retains some of the 
hues of Arcadia. Its form has not yet 
lost all its original sweetness. That the 
gentry and their tenantry should have 
een living on happy terms together is 
not to be wondered at, for the difference 
of rank and birth was then more willingly 
recognized than it is now, and the farmer, 
unmolested by demagogues and sustained 
by high prices, had no ambition to rise 
out of his own sphere. As we have 
already said, the feudal idea had not en- 
tirely disappeared at that time from the 
more sequestered parts of England, and 
continued to keep the relations between 
the two classes on a footing satisfactory 
to both. The sentiment may be stigma- 
tized as servile, but it produced a much 
pleasanter state of country society, at all 
events, than the tone which has of late 
been infused into it. But this by the bye. 
What we do say we are a little surprised 
at is that no intimation whatever of the 
existence of any distress among the peas- 
antry should be found in George Eliot’s 
pages. The tales to which we have here 
confined ourselves cover the whole period 
within which the condition of the agricul- 
tural laborer is commonly thought to have 
sunk from one of great comfort to one of 





comparative indigence: yet the people of 
Raveloe, at the end of the first quarter of 
the century —for the conclusion of “ Si- 
las Marner” must at least be placed as 
late as that —seem to have been just as 
contented and comfortable as they were 
at the beginning of it: though for many 
years before 1825 Cobbett had been de- 
claiming on the degradation of the peas- 
antry, and we have in blue-books and 
other authoritative works evidence enough 
to show that there was some foundation 
for his statements. Are we therefore to 
infer that the peasantry of the midland 
counties enjoyed any exceptional immu- 
nity from the ills which weighed upon 
their fellows in the southern and south- 
western counties? But Cobbett extended 
his “ Rural Rides and Drives” into Lei- 
cestershire and Staffordshire, and his 
description of the laboring poor in a Lei- 
cestershire village exceeds anything he 
has written of Dorsetshire or Wiltshire. 
Moreover, Nottinghamshire was the scene 
of the Luddite riots, and though the Lud- 
dites were chiefly operatives, we know 
that it was the general distress of the 
country which contributed to throw them 
out of work. We have already referred 
to Crabbe. “The Village” was written 
before the date of the earliest of George 
Eliot’s tales, yet even as early as 1780 
Crabbe’s cottage interiors indicate a con- 
dition of life among the peasantry of Suf- 
folk irreconcilable with the Kester Bales, 
and Tims and Alicks whom we find in 
“Adam Bede.” We must repeat once 
more that George Eliot claims for herself 
exactly the same kind of credit as Crabbe 
did for himself, the credit of reproducing 
common life with the accuracy of a Dutch 
painter. And we can only therefore ac- 
count for the difference between them b 

supposing that the hardships of the vil- 
lage poor were to some extent exagger- 
ated then, as they have been since, by 
well-intentioned sympathizers whose im- 
agination was more powerful than their 
reason; as well as by interested advo- 
cates who had ulterior purposes to serve. 
It is easier at all events to believe this, 
than to believe either that George Eliot 
could have been entirely ignorant of the 
squalid penury which according to some 
contemporary writers was the lot of the 
ordinary English peasant during the pe- 
riod in question, or that, not being igno- 
rant of it, she should never once have 
made the slightest allusion toit. George 
Eliot when she wrote these stories was 
too old for the romance of youth, and too 
young for the regrets of age. She was 
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equally removed from the credulous sen- 
timentalism of nineteen, and the fond 
idolatry of the past which belongs to sev- 
enty. If we cannot trust George Eliot, 
what reason have we for trusting the 
writers who so widely differ from her? 
The writer can remember as a child the 
indignation excited among the laborers 
by the new Poor Law for many years after 
it was enacted. But in other respects his 
own remembrances are all in favor of 
George Eliot’s accuracy. And in the 
tales in question, in “Scenes from Cleri- 
cal Life”? and “ Adam Bede,” and “ Silas 
Marner” and “ The Mill on the Floss,” 
we believe we have a picture of rural 
England as it was before the days of re- 
formers and agitators and philosophers 
—the England of Old Leisure, who, 
“ undiseased by hypothesis,” “ never went 
to Exeter Hall, or heard a popular preach- 
er, or read ‘Tracts for the Times,’ or 
‘Sartor Resartus,” —such as no other 
writer has ever attempted, or in all prob- 
ability ever will—that jolly old England 
of whose last surviving relics we have 
the same kind of shadowy recollection as 
Dr. Johnson had of Queen Anne; which 
to know that George Eliot loved is a rea- 
son for loving it still more; as we'll a title 
by itself to the gratitude and affection 
ot all who, like ourselves, recognize the 
sterling virtues and racy idiosyncracies 
of the men of that libelled generation. 
T. E. KEBBEL. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
NOTES ON “ENDYMION.” 


BY LORD HOUGHTON, 


A FRENCH senator and Academician 
remarked, on the accession of Mr. Glad- 
stone to power, that England had only 
passed from the hands of one artist into 
those of another, and seemed to have 
given up her natural rulers altogether: a 
significant observation from a member 
of the most artistic and at the same 
time most practical community in the 
world, which can decorate its barricade 
with flowers but repudiates the rule of 
the florist. Who those natural rulers will 
be when the reign of these artists is over 
it is not easy to discern; but as long as 
we have them we must make the best of 
their dominion. Among its advantages 
we have not only the amusement afforded 
by the activities, surprises, and originali- 
ties of their work in office, but by their 





continued energies in what used to be the 
repose, if not the torpor, of ministerial 
retreat. The redundancy and variety of 
Mr. Gladstone’s effusions are in every 
one’s recollection, combining an opposi- 
tion by pamphlets with such fields of liter- 
ature and speculation that their gleanings 
filla book-row, and now within six months 
the author of “ Lothair” is ready with a 
novel of politics and society which re- 
quires a continuation to give it meaning 
and unity. 

“Endymion” has not the serious in- 
tention of “Lothair.”. The conversion 
of a young nobleman of immense wealth 
to the Roman Catholic Church, following 
that of other important British families, 
was a subject of statesmanlike and patri- 
otic consideration appropriate to ingen- 
ious fiction, and the book was especially 
valuable from its avoidance of ordinary 
controversy and its exclusive treatment of 
the Romish Church as a social and polit- 
ical institution. But there is no special 
interest discernible in these volumes be- 
a the diversion of writer and reader. 

hen, indeed, Lord Beaconsfield selects 
a hero who starts as a treasury clerk and 
ends in prime minister, the world will in- 
sist on seeing simultaneously the artist in 
fiction and in practice, and however little 
of his own life the comrades and observ- 
ers of his career may find in the picture, 
the public will seek out all kinds of auto- 
biographic secrets, and will insist on the 
personages and relations being as real as 
those of Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s history. 
One-motive, so to say, of the story is so 
apparent that it would be almost affront- 
ing not to give it recognition, for it is 
honorable and, as the song goes, “tender 
and true.” Endymion trusts to his strong 
determination, persistent purpose, and 
seizure of opportunity to win his way to 
success in life, but he owes the crown 
and consummation to the love of woman, 

The first volume opens with the death 
of Mr. Canning, another artist who had 
won the race against privilege and routine, 
and perished at the goal, no less an ex- 
ample of the conditions and penalties of 
our political life than Lord Beaconsfield 
himself, and closes with thé election of 
1837, thus giving to the preliminary por- 
tion a purely historical character. ‘The 
principal sketch of the two Ferrars, the 
elder placeman, the unacknowledged son 
of an important statesman, the useful 
subordinate of Pitt and Grenville in the 
Treasury, perfectly contented with the 
inferior station, and marrying late into 
high life; the younger, starting from that 
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good position and entering Parliament as 
soon as age permitted, well equipped with 
the accomplishments which were then 
sufficient for all the responsibilities of 
statesmanship —- Lord Castlereagh’s lord 
of the treasury, Lord Liverpool’s under- 
secretary of state, rising to the very verge 
of the Cabinet at the moment when the 
last entrenchment of the Tories fell be- 
fore the success of the Reform Bill— 
the secret pauper and the final suicide — 
confirms an impression which the student 
of Mr. Disraeli’s earlier works may have 
often felt, that the frequent combination 
of portraiture and fiction has acted as a 
check on a genius, which, if left free to 
work out its own imaginings, would have 
left works more permanent and real than 
those which must depend for their repute 
and sympathy in a great degree on the 
accidents and figures of the day. Nor 
need the success of the writer of romance 
have excluded the talent that might have 
followed on the lines of Boileau or St. 
Simon, and presented in some other form 
as subtle characters of society, the change, 
and the State. There is in truth in this 
form of composition an artistic difficulty 
almost impossible to surmount. The 
figure round whom the characters ought 
to cluster is either exaggerated in propor- 
tion or dwindles into a mere medium of 
communication. Even in such a work as 
“Wilhelm Meister” there is the sense 
that all this splendid scenery of thoughts 
and fancy demands a more important cen- 
tral object; but when, as in this work, 
every other person has an original with 
whom the reader identifies him, it requires 
in the piece a singular faculty of imper- 
sonation to give importance and actuality 
to the fictitious hero. 

In no one of Lord Beaconsfield’s works 
is this defect so apparent as in “ En- 
dymion,” and the author so assiduously 
keeps him in the background that he is a 
nullity through the first and second vol- 
umes, with afantastic mission to be some- 
thing very great in the third. The son 
and grandson of privy councillors, with 
friends of influence and position and just 
that kind of misfortune that has an inter- 
est to youth, with an interest in politics 
but with no decided opinions, he really 
required no mission at all to give him a 
successful career, and the talents with 
which he is credited are just those that 
are adapted to public life. He is placed 
as a boy in the Treasury, and on his sis- 
ter’s marriage with the foreign secretary 
passes to the Foreign Office, and in his 
capacity as private secretary affords the 





opportunity for an allusion to that pleas- 
ant relation of which we have lately had 
so remarkable a recognition. 


The relations between a minister and his 
secretary are, or at least should be, among the 
finest that can subsist between two individuals, 
Except the married state, there is none in 
which so great a degree of. confidence is in- 
volved, in which more forbearance ought to be 
exercised, or more sympathy ought to exist. 
There is usually in the relation an identity 
of interest and that of the highest kind; and 
the perpetual difficulties, the alternations of 
triumph and defeat, develop devotion. A 
youthful secretary will naturally feel some de- 
gree of enthusiasm for his chief, and a wise 
minister will never stint his regard for one in 
whose intelligence and honor he finds he can 
place confidence. 


He afterwards obtained a seat in Par- 
liament by a combination of borough- 
mongers in his favor, and an anonymous 
gift of twenty thousand pounds transmit- 
ted to him in a form which it has exercised 
the civic mind to understand. At the in- 
stigation of his former master, then in 
opposition, he puts a crafty question that 
calls up the minister, and liens it up by 
moving for papers that provoke an impor- 
tant debate. With all these favorable 
circumstances “he walks down to the 
House in the hope that the exercise may 
improve his languid circulation, but in 
vain;” for when his name is called and 
he has to rise, ““his hands and feet were 
like ice.” This may very possibly have 
been a personal experience, for a nervous 
organization is not only compatible with 
oratorical power, but even may have a 
subtle connection with it, just as the most 
signal physical courage seems to consist 
in the conquest of the sense of apprehen- 
sion by the force of will. I heard Colonel 
Gurwood say that he never went into 
action without positive fear, and that 
when he led a forlorn hope the prelimi- 
nary terror was agony. It is not so clear 
that this would be the constitution most 
serviceable for that process of debate 
which, after all, is the trial] of strength in 
our Parliamentary life, and which requires 
as an absolute condition of success the 
combination of the freest play of intellect 
with the conditions of repose. Endymi- 
on’s recovery is finely described : — 


He had a kind audience, and an interested 
one. When he opened his mouth he forgot 
his first sentence, which he had long prepared. 
In trying to recall it and failing, he was for a 
moment confused. But it was only for a mo- 
ment; the unpremeditated came to his aid, 
and his voice, at first tremulous, was recog- 
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nized as distinct and rich, There was a mur- 
mur of sympathy, and not merely from his own 
side. Suddenly, both physically and intellectu- 
ally, he was quite himself. His arrested cir- 
culation flowed, and fed his stagnant brain. 
His statement was lucid, his arguments were 
difficult to encounter, and his manner was 
modest. He sate down amid general ap- 
plause, and though he was then conscious that 
he had omitted more than one point on which 
he had relied, he was on the whole satisfied, 
and recollected that he might use them in 
reply, a privilege to which he now looked for- 
ward with feelings of comfort and confidence. 

There is no member of either House 
who has taken such full advantage of this 
privilege as the author of “ Endymion,” 
or shown himself so great a master of the 
art. 

We have little more of the hero’s Par- 
liamentary experience, and we are spe- 
cially told that he never opened his lips 
during the Anti-Corn-Law session that 
broke up the Conservative party. Lord 
Beaconsfield leaves that turning-point of 
his own fortunes to the judgment of his- 
tory, and that decision will rest vy! much 
on the estimate of the nature of the con- 
test between himself and Sir Robert Peel. 
If the action was purely political, the 
method of opposition was malicious and 
the personality inexcusable; but if it is 
regarded as a personal encounter between 
a great minister and a member of his 
party, whose fair claims he had persis- 
tently ignored, and who must either have 
given up the game of politics altogether, 
or risen into power by means of his dis- 
comfiture, there can be small reproach 
that the assailant used every device of 
rhetorical art, and every weapon of Par- 
liamentary warfare. It is even possible 
that he never respected his opponent more 
than in the moment of his defeat, and the 
historian of later times may trace in the 
policy that dictated the adoption of the 
Household Suffrage no imperfect imita- 
tion of that of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, conducted, however, with a more 
adroit manipulation of party, and to a 
more successful issue. There is, how- 
ever, an echo of the old strife in the words 
that here revert tothat event: “ The great 
bill was carried, but the just hour of retri- 
bution at length arrived. The ministry, 
though sanguine to the last of success, 
and not without cause, were completely 
and ignominiously defeated.” It is cu- 
rious just now to remember that they fell 
by a combination of Liberals and ultra- 
Tories against a Peace Preservation Bill 
for Ireland. 
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ment, the foreign secretary instantly con- 
fers the under-secretaryship on his broth- 
er-in-law; his success in the office is com- 
plete, and he retains it after the death of 
his chief, till the time of the papal aggres- 
sion and Lord John Russell’s “ Durham 
Letter,” which it is here assumed was not 
communicated to the Cabinet —true in 
the main — for it was really read out by 
Lord John Russell himself, and when 
Lord Palmerston remarked that it was a 
very good letter, but he hoped it had been 
headed “ Confidential,” “ Not exactly,” re- 
plied the writer, “I have sent it to the 
Times ;” and when the Irish secretary 
took it with some anxiety to the lord-lieu- 
tenant, the astute Lord Clarendon re- 
marked that he was surprised he should 
be taken in by the hoax, though the style 
was well imitated. The importance, how- 
ever, of the whole event in its bearings 
on the decline of the Whig ministry seems 
here to be overrated. The detections 
from the party were unimportant; and no 
government ever loses in England by an 
appeal to the No Popery sentiment — 
rooted in the hearts of the people, and as 
real at this moment, when we are giving 
asylum to the monastic orders of Catholic 
France, as in the days of Lord George 
Gordon — Lothair and Mr. Dale notwith- 
standing. The country indeed would 
have supported the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill as a reality of intolerance, instead of 
a phantasmal protest. It was from very 
different causes that the change of admin- 
istration came about, here described with 
vivacity, truth, and with an interesting 
personal application. 

The Whigs tottered on for a year after the 
rude assault of Cardinal Penruddock, but they 
were doomed, and the Protectionists were 
called upon to form an administration. As 
they had no one in their ranks who had ever 
been in office except their chief, who was in 
the House of Lords, the affair seemed impos- 
sible. The attempt, however, could not be 
avoided. A dozen men, without the slightest 
experience of official life, had to be sworn in 
as privy councillors, before even they could 
receive the seals and insignia of their intended 
offices. On their knees, according to the 
constitutional custom, a dozen men, all in the 
act of genuflexion at the same moment, and 
headed, too, by one of the most powerful peers 
in the country, the Lord of Alnwick Castle 
himself, humbled themselves before a female 
sovereign, who looked serene and imperturba- 
ble before a spectacle never seen before, and 
which, in all probability, will never be seen 
again. 

One of this band, a gentleman without any 
official experience whatever, was not only 


On the formation of the Whig govern- | placed in the Cabinet, but was absolutely re- 
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quired to become the leader of the House of 
Commons, which had never occurred before, 
except in the instance of Mr. Pitt in 1782. It 
has been said that it was unwise in the Pro- 
tectionists assuming office when, on this occa- 
sion and on subsequent ones, they were far 
from being certain of a majority in the House 
of Commons. It should, however, be remem- 
bered, that unless they had dared these ven- 
tures they never could have found a body of 
men competent, from their official experience 
and their practice in debate, to form a Min- 
istry. The result has rather proved that they 
were right. Had they continued to refrain 
from incurring responsibility, they must have 
broken up and merged in different connections, 
which, for a party numerically so strong as the 
Protectionists, would have been a sorry busi- 
ness, and probably have led to disastrous re- 
sults. 


It was this array of untried officials 
that Lord Derby called his “nuggets” 
which he had dug out from the political 
mine: the “gentleman” here mentioned 
with so much simplicity being one of 
those of which he had not been the first 
to discover the weight and value, but 
which the blindness or prejudice of the 
miners had, fortunately for its own future, 
left unrecognized so long. It might other- 
wise have been molten down into an ordi- 
nary official seal instead of being used in 
the formation of the chain of British his- 
tory. No contemporary of that event will 
forget the success of the Budget speech 
of that tyro chancellor of the exchequer, 
commencing with the grammar of finance, 
and leading on his audience to the com- 
plicated details of the situation, with a 
combination of accurate knowledge and 
literary skill that prognosticated the artist 
that might rise to the highest grade of 
politician. 

Before this crisis, however, the great 
event of this romance occurred, to which 
allusion has been already made. En- 
dymion’s sister, the widow of the foreign 
minister, marries the fairy prince of the 
story, rather to gratify her ambition for 
him than her own; and, when she has 
done so, she calls on him to fulfil her wish 
by an alliance of a not dissimilar charac- 
ter with the greatest commercial heiress 
of theday. She urges her point in these 
remarkable words, when it is remembered 
who writes them :— 


Your present position, if you persist in it, is 
one most perilous, You have no root in the 
country; but for an accident you could not 
maintain the public position you have nobly 
gained. As for the great crowning consum- 
mation of your life, which we dreamed over at 


dared to prophesy, that must be surrendered. 
The country at the best will look upon you 
only as a reputable adventurer to be endured, 
even trusted and supported, in some secondary 
post, but nothing more. 


At the instant he shrinks from the 
effort of consent, the door opens as by 
the wand of the sorcerer, and. the death 
of the husband of the lady who is at 
once the object of his long and earnest 
affection is announced, and whois so rich 
and powerful that the one is just as good 
a match as the other. 

It has been pleasantly said that the 
English aristocracy would have gone the 
way of their order all over the world but 
for the two M’s—marriage and miner- 
als. “Endymion” is certainly an illus- 
tration of half this apologue; there never 
was a novel with so little love and with so 
many proposals of marriage, marriages, 
and re-marriages, and it includes, if not 
especially Mr. Mill’s “unearned incre- 
ment,” yet its meaning — an undeserved 
accession of wealth. Nor let any one look 
on the importance of this element in the 
fabrication of any man’s political fortune 
as in the least exaggerated. Mr. Can- 
ning is known to have said that the life 
of a poor man in the House of Commons 
was a torment of continual suspicion. 
And, in fact, it must be so, and ought to 
be so. In an assembly where competi- 
tion is keen and ambition open, pecuniary 
independence is the first requisite for 
consideration, and there should be every 
barrier against unworthy motives and 
venal desires. There must be the clear- 
est possible line between the adventurer 
and the politician. Instances may be 
cited of men who have made capital out 
of their poverty, as Robespierre did out 
of his incorruption; but that is only 
where the individual has been tried and 
tested by long experience, and found to 
be as proud as he 1s poor. 

The political Zerie winds up very quick. 
Endymion becomes foreign minister by 
his own talents and the charms and wealth 
of his wife, and passes naturally from the 
most important office in the Cabinet to the 
highest. 

What Endymion did after he became 
premier lies in the undiscovered vale be- 
tween fiction and history. He probably 
acted on the suggestion made to him that 
the popularity and greatness of a ministry 
does not depend on prosperous finance, 
but on a successful stroke of foreign pol- 
~ If he carried this out with sufficient 
adroitness and courage, so as to prevent 





unhappy Hurstley, which I have sometimes 


a disastrous war between a people whom 
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England was bound to protect by tradi- 
tion and interest, and a gigantic neigh- 
bor animated by the instincts and appe- 
tencies of Attila, whatever may have been 
the immediate effect on the duration of 
his own government, he has had the 
gratitude of Europe and humanity; but 
“peace with honor” for England alone 
would fall short of a successful adminis- 
tration, and be a poor compensation for 
the world. 

The commixture of real and ideal per- 
sonages of itself produces a phantasma- 
goric effect which is heightened by the 
fictitious character of that social atmo- 
sphere which is here described as “the 
world of all those dazzling people whose 
sayings and doings give the taste and 
supply the conversation and leaven the 
existence of admiring and wondering 
millions,” a world of which a prime min- 
ister of England has, by a strange contin- 
gency of taste and circumstance, made 
himself the historian. “I know we are 
not clever,” said a member of one of the 
great families he had described in one of 
these novels, “but surely we are not so 
foolish as he makes us.” And it is im- 
possible to throw off the impression of a 
secret satire pervading all the compli- 
mentary phraseology and brilliant color- 
ing. The writer is himself conscious 
enough of this insincerity when he con- 
trasts the occasional pleasures of the 
occupied with the constant amusements 
of the idle classes. “ Banquets are not 
rare, nor choice guests, nor gracious 
hosts, but when do we ever see a person 
enjoying anything? But these gay chil- 
yng of me and. brain, and eo 
labor and happy speculation, some of them 
very rich and some of them without a 
sou, seemed only to think of the festive 
hour and all its joys. Neither wealth nor 
poverty heighten their cares. Every face 
sparkled, every word seemed witty, and 
every sound seemed sweet.” He can, 
too, find pleasure in picturing the capture 
of high life by two adventuresses (in the 
honest sense of the word), of whom we 
should like to know more than their per- 
sonal charms and astonishing marriages, 
for we think we know them. One of 
them might almost have been suggested 
by that curious adventure in the life of 
William Hazlitt, which he has embalmed 
in that delightful book, the “ Liber Amo- 
ris,” the story of the wondrous servant- 
girl who drove him mad by the dignity 
that petrified her beauty and froze the 
passion it inflamed. 

But when Lord Beaconsfield touches 





the inner and mental life of a larger and 
sincerer order of society, he either will 
not or cannot get beyond the satirical 
purpose. In the character of Job Thorn- 
berry he delineates those middle-class 
aspirations which, with a contemptuous 
humor, he calls “democratic opinions,” 
and while crediting him with the “highest 
faculty of speech—a voice than which 
there is nothing clearer than his meaning, 
—a power of statement with pellucid art 
—facts marshalled with such vivid sim- 
plicity, and inferences so natural and 
spontaneous and irresistible that they 
seemed as it were borrowed from his au- 
dience, though none of that audience had 
arrived at them before” —and landing 
him in the Cabinet, he still only presents 
him as a “frightful example” of what 
becomes of a political reformer when he 
rises into the higher spheres of office and 
religion. His son cares for nothing but 
land, and his wife is a Ritualist: very good 
fun — but not quite a statesman’s proof 
that the Radical was wrong. 

It is, however, in the treatment of the 
literary character that the exclusive and 
partial observation of Lord Beaconsfield 
is most apparent. Bred in a house of 
letters, it is, as we often find, not unnat- 
ural that the pursuit should have been 
distasteful to him; but, as in his writings 
he fully availed himself of its advantages, 
and from his early youth mingled, so to 
say, in the profession, though decidedly 
with other besides literary purposes, there 
is no reason that when he had achieved 
both literary and political distinction he 
should have dissociated himself com- 
pletely from the class from which he 
sprang. He had the opportunity (of which 
his colleague in both, Lord Lytton, so am- 
ply avails himself) of that delightful exer- 
cise of patronage, that seems rather to 
desire equality than to ask for that grati- 
tude which intellectual men are so shy to 
acknowledge, and which may be made to 
flatter in the very benefits it confers. In 
the speech of Lord Beaconsfield on the 
only occasion of late years when he has 
been pleased to forward any object in the 
interest, or to the honor, of literature — 
the meeting for the erection of a statue to 
Lord Byron, to which the public so coldly 
responded — he accompanied his homage 
to that poet by derogatory remarks on the 
contemporaries and followers of his fame. 
There is in truth no reason to suppose 
that with him the subtler intellectual emo- 
tions respond to the call of language and 
thought so as to find in literature the 
charm of life. Nor should it be forgotten 
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that the rough demands of political action, 
while they exercise coarsen the faculties, 
and while Parliament is every day sum- 
moning the intelligence to “stand and 
deliver,” it can hardly be expected to 
remain wealthy and full. Yet, if for such 
reasons literature would hardly expect to 
find in these social dramas very genial or 
dignified representatives, there is no rea- 
son why they should be made ridiculous 
and offensive. The caricature here exhib- 
ited with a monotonous repetition of 
words and actions only worthy of the cir- 
_cus, and with no relation to the incidents 
or purpose of the story, indicates either a 
malignant personal object or a general 
satire on the susceptibilities of the literary 
character. The critics have generally 
assumed the former; and if it is intended 
to be a representation of the author of 
“Vanity Fair,” the execution is at once 
false and feeble. Mr. Thackeray was a 
member of a family that had contributed 
important men to every walk of life, and 
possessed an adequate patrimony for any 
profession. He spent most of his fortune 
imprudently in youth, and then had a 
harder fight in life than was agreeable to 
his luxurious tastes and not active habits. 
He was of too kindly a nature for the 
differences of wealth and position with 
which he came in contact to engender 
malice or even envy, but he let his sense 
of it be felt in humorous comparisons and 
exaggerated distinctions, and at times, 
when the great gloom of his existence fell 
too heavy on him, he did not entirely con- 

uer a morbid discontent at the happier 

ates and circumstances of those he justly 
thought no better or wiser than himself 
But his good education at a high-class 
school, which gave to his writings a clas- 
sical flavor that distinguishes them so 
prominently from those of his great com- 
petitor in fiction, and his association at 
Cambridge with all the best of past and 
present culture, would alone have saved 
him from any similitude to the impersona- 
tion of bad taste and temper which disfig- 
ures these volumes. 

There is a character shadowed within 
this book to which it is well that some 
justice should be done. Mr. Vigo, the 
Yorkshireman and rich London tailor, 
becomes the impersonation of the marvel- 
lous development of the railway interest, 
which all England now accepts almost as 
an incident of nature, with little or no 
sense of obligation to the men who pro- 
duced it. The original of this figure is 
George Hudson, the owner and manager 
of the great central shop at York to which 





the whole county resorted to buy every- 
thing, from blankets to lace. There must 
have been some strange ability about this 
shopman for him to find himself associated 
with the elder Stephenson in the creation 
of the railway systemof England. Yetso 
it was, and the northern county has not 
forgotten the banquet of honor to his 
genius and enterprise at which Lord 
George Bentinck, the Tory leader, sat by 
the chairman, and which brought together 
the whole nobility and gentry of the north. 
In the present transformation the ability 
and worth of this man of middle-class life, 
of provincial speech and plain manners, 
but of most cordial and generous disposi- 
tion, is depicted as successful and as 
winning its full reward. In the real 
struggle of commerce it was otherwise: 
George Hudson — who said, ‘! They took 
me from behind the counter and gave me 
to administer a larger revenue than even 
Mr. Pitt undertook during the great war ; 
I had some seventy millions to manage, 
and I may have made some mistakes in 
it; ” who said, “*‘ Those men who have lost 
pounds by me are hounding me to death ; 
but where are those who have made thou- 
sands by me?” —died in poverty and 
obscurity, only supported by a scanty sub- 
scription from the landowners whom he 
had fabulously enriched, and without as- 
sistance from the country whose resources 
of agriculture and commerce he had de- 
veloped to an incredible extent of pros- 
perity. He was ruined by the sanguine 
disposition which induced him to believe 
that the branch lines opening up a country 
would be the feeder of the main channels. 
That was his sole great miscalculation. 
They exhausted when he believed they 
would supply; but if he could have 
waited he would have found all his pre- 
visions justified, and year by year every 
main line is ever throwing out productive 
branches, and the anticipations that 
crushed poor George Hudson have be- 
come the wealth and comfort of Great 
Britain. 

The social and political portraits which 
are intentionally recognizable are here 
drawn with no less force and with more 
delicacy than in the preceding works. 
The caricature of Sidonia is toned down 
to the commodious life — not without 
splendor — of the shrewd city banker, his 
charming wife who abjures even the sem- 
blance of wealth, and the great heiress 
who will be married for herself alone. 
Zenobia, one of the visitors at Branden- 
burg House, who in her Whig days was the 
courtier of Queen Caroline, and whose 
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high but somewhat ungentle beauty Law- 
rence has transmitted to posterity, and is 
stigmatized by Theodore Hook in “ John 
Bull,” — 


The Countess of Jersey 
Who ought to wear kersey, 
If we all had our dues here below, 


who became the queen of the Tories that 
repudiated Huskisson and Palmerston, is 
here faithfully drawn by a hand perfectly 
justified in his impartiality by his own 
relations with the family, in all her com- 
bination of current good-nature with party 
bitterness, of natural vivacity with a con- 
stant eye to the main chance. The comic 
touch of her conviction that she can dic- 
tate political events according to her 
caprice is given with the irony which per- 
vades all the writer’s descriptions of that 
feminine influence in politics which he so 
willingly admits, but always with a conde- 
scension by no means flattering to the 
serious claims of the advocates of the 
equality of the sexes, and hardly compati- 
ble with a respectful and elevated affec- 
tion. 

The delineation of Lord Palmerston as 
“the man from whose continued force 
and flexibility of character the country 
had confidence that in all their councils 
there would be no lack of courage, though 
tempered with adroit discretion ;” in 
private life “playful and good-tempered, 
as if he could not say a cross word or do 
an unkind act, yet a very severe man in 
business ;” his conversation “a medley 
of graceful whim, interspersed now and 
then with a very short anecdote of a very 
famous person or some deeply interesting 
reminiscence of some critical events,” — 
is most true, but he would not have gone 
to Newmarket “in the midst of an Euro- 
pean crisis,” though he would not have 
scrupled to talk about it. He is here 
made to say, “ There is no gambling like 
politics,” and he may have said it; for 
never was there gambler to whom the 
game was so valued for its own sake, irre- 
spective of loss or gain. Even the weight 
of responsibility was unfelt by him. He 
would say, “When a man has done his 
best, why should he care about results 
that are not of his making?” 

In the “ Lives of the Strangfords,” 
from which, perhaps, the name “ Endym- 
ion” was taken, there is a tragic story 
of the youth of George Smythe, which 
should give more interest to his name 
than all he can get from his place in 
“Coningsby,” or by the idealization in 
these pages of what might have been 





his career had he lived. His literary 
productions had nothing in them that 
could last, and the earnestness of para- 
doxical opinion which is attributed to him 
is mythical. With the key to his-real life, 
as given in the pitiable letters and from 
those from others about him, the develop- 
ment of his character in these volumes, 
though by no means amiable, is clearly 
drawn in the light of an old affection and 
modified by happy reminiscences. And 
however little pleasure or honor Lord 
Beaconsfield might actually have derived 
from the prolonged career of this member 
of Young England, it is well that he 
should retain some affection for that acci- 
dental connection with a transitory form 
of political thought, for it has given him 
the most faithful associate of his political 
life in a colleague who, in continuous 
Tory governments, has been the best rep- 
resentative of the honesty and sincerity 
of the aristocratic condition in its combi- 
= with every noble and human sym- 
pathy. 

Everybody would be glad to see more 
of Baron Sergius. There are members of 
the House of Commons still living who 
remember their terror lest some one 
should get up and ask whether it was true 
that a German gentleman lived in his own 
rooms in Buckingham Palace, came and 
went without notice, dined without being 
named in the court circular, was scarcely 
seen by the household, yet had private 
interviews with the highest personages, 
and intimate relations with the represen- 
tatives of foreign courts. It was true, 
and we have since had the confirmation 
of all this in memoirs that somehow or 
other —it may be by enforced omissions 
— have just failed of being of permanent 
interest, but from which the annalist of 
our times will derive valuable material 
with regard to the English court and 
European diplomacy. It was well said 
of him by a German friend, that he had 
had “a subterranean and anonymous des- 
tiny.” He is here mixed up with Pozzo 
di Borgo and a touch of Talleyrand. 

The introduction of Louis Napoleon is 
an illustration of Lord Beaconfield’s de- 
light in the incredibilities of history. 
This fairy tale is no more wonderful than 
the reality; it can hardly be said to be 
overdrawn. He might well have given 
us a fuller and finer delineation of the 
character of that strangely-fated man, as 
studied in that composite society of Gore 
House with which he himself was so 
familiar, and which was not only the 
home of the exile, but the centre of the 
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presidential conspiracy, which was the 
first step to the empire. Even his mar- 
riage with the sister of Endymion is no 
more than the image of the alliance which 
brought that splendid and sorrowful des- 
tiny on the ater dolorosa of the present 
time. The gorgeous description of the 
Eglinton tournament is only inaccurate 
in the omission of the disastrous dismis- 
sal of the dinnerless multitude by the 
Scotch rain that inundated the banquet- 
hall and ball-room, and in the jousting of 
the prince, which M. de Persigny, then 
not yet the Duke of St. Angelo, would 
not permit, saying “he must take part in 
no fictitious contest,” even though he per- 
sonated and wore the armor of the Cheva- 
Kier Bayard. 

There will, no doubt, be some reproach 
that this is a political novel without polit- 
ical principles, and a picture of success 
in life without ethical considerations ; but 
the author may well say that that is his 
affair. He chooses to depict political life 
as he has found it, and he leaves it to 
others to invest it with graver forms, and 
to draw from it more solemn conclusions. 
He is the artist, not the political philoso- 
pher. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’T.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE tired travellers slept long on the 
morning after their arrival, -and Grace 
was delighted to feel that a brighter frame 
of mind had displaced the gloom and de- 
pression of the previous night. 

She was the first up and dressed of the 
party, and on going into her mother’s 
room, found her awake, but still in bed. 
Mrs. Frere held up a warning finger as 
her daughter entered, for Mabel was still 
in deepest sleep. 

“Well, mother dear! are you pretty 
well and rested ?” asked Grace in a whis- 
per, stooping to kiss her. 

“Quite well, but not rested. I feel as 
if I should never be at rest again. It is 
past eight, and they have not brought me 
hot water yet.” 

“I suppose we must ring for it,” said 
Grace, whose awakening common sense 
suggested that she could not expect the 

ersonal attendance of home in a London 
odging. “The bell is broken,” she con- 





tinued, after a vain effort to pull the han- 
dle, which hung loosely from the wall; 
“ I will go down and ask for some warm 
water for you, and see if Randal is stir- 
ring.” 

“Is that Grace?” asked Mabel sleep- 
ily, as she slowly opened her eyes; “I 
was dreaming we were at Dungar again, 
and had broiled salmon for breakfast.” 

“Keep quiet, Mab, until I come back, 
and then you shall come into my room 
and dress.” 

“Itis exceedingly awkward having no 
bell,” said Mrs. Frere with much serious- 
ness; ‘suppose any of us were ill in the 
night?” : 

“Oh! we must not think of being ill,” 
exclaimed Grace, as she left the room and 
ran quickly down-stairs to summon Sarah 
and knock at Randal’s door. . 

Miss Timbs herself answered what she 
termed “the dining-room ” bell; and hav- 
ing called to Sarah to take the required 
hot water up-stairs, proceeded to ask, — 

“ What’ll you please to want for break- 
fast, mum?” 

Grace hesitated; all her life she had 
seen excellent food appear at proper peri- 
ods, but of the producing process she 
was profoundly ignorant. 

“ Oh, anything will do for the first day. 
Some fish and cold meat, or eggs and tea, 
and preserves if you have any — Mabel 
always likes preserves — and that will 
do.” 

“Very well, mum,” returned Miss 
Timbs, a little startled at such demands 
upon her resources, but making a rapid 
mental calculation as to the probable 
profit of such lavish lodgers. ‘ Howsoon 
shall you be ready? for I must send out 
for fish and preserves. As to cold meat, 
it’s not likely I should have any in the 
house.” 

“It’s no matter,” returned Grace good- 
humoredly, “do what youcan. My moth- 
er will be dressed in about an hour.” 

“I say, Grace,” called Randal through 
his closed door, “are you up and about? 
What o’clock is it? 1 forgot to wind up 
my watch.” 

“Quarter past eight: get up like a good 
boy;” to which Randal made some unin- 
telligible reply, and his sister mounted 
the stairs, and proceeded to coax Mabel 
to get up and permit herself to be dressed. 
For though quite capable of performing 
that operation, her exceedingly erratic 
nature disposed her to so many breaks 
and divergences that it was never-ending. 
On this occasion, after various appeals, 
she put on her shoes, and was immedi- 
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ately attracted by a large darn in the piece 
of carpet opposite the dressing-table. 

“Why do they put such an old piece of 
carpet on our room, Grace?” 

“ Oh, because there was nothing better. 
Do come away and let-mamma dress.” 

'“ Yes, there is something better, much 
better —a new carpet with big roses on 
it, in the room down-stairs. I — 
in as we were going down to tea last 
night.” 

*“* Never mind, Mab; come with me.” 

“Mother ought to have it; oughtn’t 
you, mammy?” 

“Go with Grace, dear; your poor moth- 
er will have no more pretty things.” 

“Stay, there is a bright pin under the 
big press ;” whereupon she darted across 
the room, and striving to squeeze herself 
under the “ wardrobe ” formerly described, 
nearly brought the whole concern on her 
back. 

“ Mabel!” screamed her mother, “ you 
will kill yourself! Do take her away, 
Grace.” 

“You must come!” cried the much- 
suffering sister, and almost carried her 
into the next room, Mab protesting vehe- 
mently that she hurt her. 

Once in a fresh scene, Mab insisted on 
a tour of rigid inspection before attempt- 
ing to replace her nightgown with her 
ordinary clothes. Then the tops of the 
houses, as seen from Grace’s window, had 
to be viewed and commented on; the 
proceedings of a cat creeping along one 
of the roofs created the deepest interest. 
Immense difficulties ensued in the matter 
of brushing and plaiting the patient’s 
hair, which called forth many reproachful 
and contemptuous observations in reply 
to the elder sister’s remonstrances, who, 
her forbearance at last exhausted, admin- 
istered a sharp slap on the offender’s 
shoulder, the same being instantly repaid 
by a hearty kick. 

After this exchange of civilities, the 
toilette proceeded with greater rapidity ; 
and having grumbled at being obliged to 
put on a crumpled lace frill and a pair of 
cuffs no longer in their pristine freshness, 
Mabel declared herself ready, and de- 
scended in search of breakfast and fur- 
ther novelties. 

Randal had already emerged from his 
chamber when Mrs. Frere and Grace 
made their appearance, and Sarah was 
busy setting forth the morning meal with 
much haste and clatter; while Mabel 
stood in the window, conspicuously hold- 
ing her nose — for in truth the impromptu 
“haddock ” provided by Miss Timbs was 
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powerful in odor, and the pot of straw- 
berry jam was of the mashiest, stickiest 
description; while the eggs, not having 
been subjected to the process of “selec- 
tion” by being broken for frying, called 
from Randal the remark that “they must 
have been laid by the hen that Noah took 
into the ark.” 

“The tea has rather a peculiar flavor; 
don’t you think so, Grace?” said mamma. 

“Yes, itis not nice; we must try and 
find better to-morrow. Mabel, do eat 
some bread and butter, if you cannot 
manage your fish!” 

“Try and eat, my love,” urged Mrs. 
Frere. “And now, Randal — now that 
we are at last in London, what are you 
going to do?” 

“Well!” returned Randal easily, tilt- 
ing back his chair in order to put a 
rejected supply of haddock on the chif- 
fonier, ‘in the first place, I think we are 
not in London, but out of town; why the 
place is as quiet and silent as Dungar, 
except for the shouting of ‘ Milk oh!’ 
that roused me this morning. I wonder 
what induced Jimmy Byrne to get us such 
remote quarters!” 

“T suppose he could not find what we 
wanted cheap enough anywhere else,” 
remarked Grace sadly. 

“But I consider these rooms dear,” 
said Randal, in a tone of strong common 
sense; “the accommodation is miserable, 
and the furniture disgraceful! I cannot 
bear to see my mother in such a place. 
Grace, you and I will have a ramble in 
search of something better.” 

“ Dear boy!” murmured Mrs. Frere, 
looking at him with moist eyes, “ you 
always think of me.” 

“Well, Randal!” persisted Grace, 
pouring out another cup of washy tea for 
Mab, “now we are here, what do you 
think of doing? I wish you would call 
on Uncle Frere, as Jimmy Byrne advised 

you.” 
' “T must think about it,” returned Ran- 
dal, looking curiously into the milk-jug; 
“let us see if he will make the first ad- 
vance. In a week or so Max will have 
returned, and then he will be there to 
introduce me — it would be pleasanter 
than going alone.” 

“ Why, Randal,” cried Grace, surprised 
— for self-distrust was not her brother's 
ordinary failing —‘**you don’t mean to 
say you are afraid of your own uncle?” 

“ Afraid!” repeated Randal, with lofty 
scorn, “it is not likely that I should quail 
before any man; but —the fact is—a— 
I wish to have some work actually in hand 
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before I present myself in the temple of 
Mammon.” 

“Ts Randal afraid Uncle Frere would 
turn him out?” asked Mabel, who was 
listening attentively. 

“ Then what do you think of doing?” 
asked the mother. 

‘Do you remember Halkett, whom we 
met at Aunt d’Arcy’s in Dublin?” was 
the somewhat irrelevant answer. 

“Yes, rather a noisy, overpowering 
man.” 

“ A very clever fellow though, I can tell 
you! He looked at some of my MSS. 


“and thought them most promising, partic- 


ularly my ‘Legends and Tales of Dun- 
gar.’ He has given me an introduction 
to a brother of his who writes for lots of 
papers and magazines, and I am going to 
present the letter to-day at the Girdle 
office.. He is editor of the Girdle.” 

“ The Girdle /” repeated Grace ; “ what 
an extraordinary name!” 

“ Why, Grace,” exclaimed Mabel, with 
contempt, “it is the thing they bake cakes 
on! 

“It is an abbreviation of the name 
Earth Girdle,’ returned Randal, with 
careless superiority, “and means their 
information encircles the globe — Shake- 
speare, you know. The staff call it the 
Girdle and E. G.” 

“T never heard of it before,” said Grace. 

“Very likely, my dear; but if I could 
be taken on before I interview Uncle 
Frere it would be a grand go, and show 
that conceited puppy Max that I am not 
such a noodle after all.” 

“Taken on the staff of a newspaper! 
Why, Randal, you must be dreaming! 
Just think of all the memoirs and biogra- 
phies we have read, and remember how 
dreadfully hard the best men have found 
it to get on at first.” 

“That you have read, Grace. J have 
never cared to risk losing my own origi- 
nality by steeping myself in the records 
of other people’s blunders, Why should 
I not be taken on the staff of a paper?” 

“Why not?” echoed Mrs. Frere. 
“Really, I must say Randal is exceed- 
ingly clever, and the quantity he has writ- 
ten already is amazing. I hope I am not 
partial, but I do think Randal quite equal 
to the staff of any paper.” She spoke in 
a tone of severe criticism. 

Grace sighed, and seeing that no one 
was eating, rang for the servant to clear 
away, while Randal continued cheerfully : 

“So I am going to the office to-day; it 
is in W— Street, off the Strand — and 
I shall take my papers with me. I sup- 
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pose I had better take a cab, mother, as I 
ought to be at the place early, and I don’t 
know the way.” 

“Certainly, dear boy, certainly. Have 
you any money, Randal?” 

Randal examined a very pretty Jorte- 
monnaie, and replied, — 

“You had better give me five shillings. 
I shall only want cab and omnibus fares 
to-day, for I shall return to dine. By the 
way, you had better say seven o’clock for 
dinner; Byrne said he was coming up 
this evening, and he cannot get away 
before six.” 

“Very well; and, Randal, if you pass 
anywhere near H—— Square you might 
leave a card.” 

“T will see about it, mother.” 

He rose and retired to his own room. 
Grace looked wistfully after him, but pru- 
dently resisted pressing the distasteful 
visit upon her brother, till backed by the 
counsels of the redoubtable, “ Jimmy.” 

Sarah had not yet remov: J the breakfast 
things when Randal returned, equipped 
in his new morning suit of black, and 
looking as bright and distingué a young- 
ster as a mother’s eye would wish to rest 
upon.” 

“ Good-bye, dear; God bless you!” 

“ Good luck to you, Randal!” 

“Be sure you bring back some girdle 
cakes,” — were the parting salutations of 
the trio he left behind; and pausing to 
ask Miss Timbs, whom he met in the hall, 
or rather passage, the way to the near- 
est cab-stand, he walked briskly through 
the little garden gate, and away out of 
sight. 

“Dear me!” sighed Mrs. Frere, re- 
turning to her chair, “ it is wonderful the 
sensation of loneliness I feel when Ran- 
dal is out of my sight. He is so brave 
and cheerful, and has so much self-reli- 
ance, which is always the mark of a strong 
character. Not that I undervalue yox, 
my darling,” holding out her hand to 
Grace; “1 am sure I do not know what 
we should have done without you.” 

Grace did not reply, but took the still 
fair, soft hand and stroked it tenderly; 
she felt too sad for words, an inexpressi- 
ble, awful sense of isolation and respon- 
sibility pressed down her young heart. 
What was to become of them in this 
strange, mighty city, where their only 
friend was a humble lawyer's clerk, and 
where no welcome had awaited them from 
the kinsmen on whose friendship they 
had naturally reckoned? But this mood 
did not last; Grace felt she must throw it 
off or die. She hastily reminded herself 
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that they were not yet twenty-four hours 
in London; that Max had probably not 
known when they were to arrive ; that she 
could not tell what urgent reasons he 
might have to visit Paris; that a week — 
a few days — might change the aspect of 
affairs ; above all, that she must not, dare 
not, despond. Let her mother taik of 
Randal’s courage and cheerfulness as 
she would, they were but broken reeds to 
rely on. 

She had succeeded in rousing herself 
when Miss Timbs, much impressed by 
the general aspect of her new inmates, 
made her appearance with a spasmodic 
curtsy, and a request to know Mrs. Frere’s 
orders. 

“TI am sure I scarcely know what to 
say,” returned that lady graciously. “ Our 
tastes are extremely simple, and I do not 
care to incur unnecessary expense. What 
do you think, Grace, of a pair of fried 
soles, and boi'ed fowls with tongue —a 
ham would be rather large — and pota- 
toes, a dish of ‘ea-kale, and — cheese? It 
is rather early for cucumber. We will 
not mind sweets or dessert — eh, 
Grace ?” 

‘“ Yes, mother,” returned Grace, with a 
dim, painful sense that this was all too 
costly, yet not knowing how to remedy it, 
or what to suggest. 

“Very well, mum,” said Miss Timbs, 
with increasing deference. “And the 
young gentleman will be back to din- 
ner?” 

“Oh, yes; and I forgot to mention that 
as Mr. Byrne will dine with us to-day, you 
need not give us dinner till seven: gener- 
ally we dine at six.” 

“Hoh,” said Miss Timbs, and paused. 
“Ahem! Then, mum, I must charge ad- 
ditional for kitchen fire — two-and-six a 
week is regular with a one-o’clock dinner; 
but for a late dinner I must say three-and- 
six, and sixpence a scuttle for the sitting- 
room fire.” 

“Ah, yes, I suppose so,” returned Mrs. 
Frere vaguely. “You had better speak 
to Mr. Byrne about it when he comes, for 
I do not understand London prices, or the 
arrangements of a lodging-house.” 

“Ahem!” said Miss Timbs, with a 
visible vibration of every curl, and smooth- 
ing down her apron nervously; “ but, 
begging your pardon, I don’t keep a lodg- 
ing-’ouse, though I lets my apartments to 
parties as requires accommodation; and 
if I’m ’umble, I trust I am respectable.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Frere, greatly 
astonished at the wrath she seemed to 
have evoked. “If I have said anything 





to offend you, I am very sorry; but I can- 
not see that I have.” 

The gentle voice and guileless face of 
the speaker were not without their effect 
on Miss Timbs. 

“Well, mum, I see you are a stranger, 
and not up to our ways, and I am a bit 
hasty. I am sure you are too much the 
lady to make aggravating remarks ; so, as 
you say, I had better speak to the gentle- 
man as took the rooms. But of course I 
shall want butter and lard for cooking; 
and would you like to buy everything 

ourself, mum, or shall I bring you my 
ook every week?” 

“Pray do so! I should not know where 
to go for anything ; and for to-day we will 
dine at seven.” 

“Very well, mum.” And, to Mabel’s 
profound admiration, she caught up, and 
piled together, all the plates, huddled the 
knives and forks on the tray, seized the 
butter, the cream-jug, and sundry other 
articles, in a twinkling, as if she had sud- 
denly developed three or four additional 
pairs of hands, calling loudly for Sarah 
to clear away, and marched off with her 
load. 

“Grace, did you see what a lot of 
things she took hold of?” said Mabel. 
“ ] wonder if she will let them fall?” And 
no doubt anxious to witness the antici- 
pated catastrophe, she ran lightly to the 
kitchen stairs, and leaning over the top 
rail, strained her eyes into the cavernous 
depths below. 

“Our landlady seems a little hot-tem- 
pered,” said Mrs. Frere, as soon as they 
were alone. She spoke ina tone of ap- 
prehension, as if somewhat scared at the 
idea of having given offence. 

“It seems it is not polite to say ‘ lodg- 
ing-house,’” returned Grace, smiling. 
“But she evidently forgave you. We 
must try and find our way about as soon 
as possible, for we had better do all we 
can for ourselves. You know nurse told 
us we ought not to leave too much to our 
landlady.” 

“Nurse, like all women of her class, is 
extremely suspicious,” said Mrs. Frere, 
leaning back in her chair. 

“Dear nurse! She is a very clever 
woman, mother. I wish she were here.” 

“Yes; we miss her dreadfully. I do 
not know how that poor child will do with- 
out her!” 

“* She must, poor little soul!” returned 
Grace thoughtfully. “It will be hard for 
her to be shut up here all day. Suppose 
I take her out, and we might try and find 
our way to Hyde Park.” 
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“But Grace, dear, ladies do not walk 
alone in London! I could not let you. 
Imagine meeting any one you know! 
Wait till Randal comes home.” 

“Ts it really such an uncivilized place 
that two girls cannot venture out togeth- 
er, that we must be prisoners unless we 
can get anescort? 1 cannot believe it! 
It seems to me that we must not play at 
being fine ladies any longer, but learn to 
take care of ourselves. I will not go if it 
vexes you, mother dear; yet I do so long 
to see the Park. And you know Mabel 
will be fearfully troublesome in the house 
all day.” 

“I cannot stay in the house all day 
cried Mabel, returning disappointed from 
the kitchen stairs. “And Sarah says it 
is not a mile and a half to the ride in Hyde 
Park. Do let us go, mammy! All the 
ladies will be riding there at twelve.” 

“At twelve!” echoed Mrs. Frere. 
“ They used to ride from five to seven in 
my time. Well, children, I do not half 
like it. Perhaps our landlady could spare 
her servant to go with you?” 

“Oh, Iam sure she could not!” cried 
Mabel, for I heard Miss Timbs tell her 
she must make haste and do the rooms, 
and be ready to stay down-stairs, because 
Miss Timbs is going out to buy things 
for us.” 

“ Still, my dear, I never heard of young 
ladies walking alone in Hyde Park.’ 

“Come with us yourself, then,” said 
Grace coaxingly; “it will do you good, 
and we are sure to be right with you.” 

“Impossible, dearest ! ” cried the moth- 
er; “1 am not equal to such a walk — be- 
sides, I must write to your aunt D’Arcy.” 

“Well! ask Miss Timbs- what she 
thinks.” 

Miss Timbs was of opinion that any 
two young ladies might walk “anywhere 
at that time;” it was just the hour when 
ladies and nurses and governesses and 
children were about. Later, indeed, it 
might not be so well! 

So Mrs. Frere, with many injunctions 
to be quiet and careful, especially at the 
crossings, permitted her daughters to set 
forth, Grace having first insisted — much 
to Mabel’s disgust—on writing a few 
lines to her faithful friend, nurse. 

Holding Mabel’s hand closely, Grace 
sallied forth with some degree of eager 
excitement to catch a glimpse of the 
famous metropolis of which she had read 
and dreamed, till the names of its streets 
and squares and historical places were 
as familiar to her as her own, and to 
which her quick imagination lent a shape 
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and reality widely different from the ac- 
tual. ; 

“If you should happen to miss your 
way,” said Miss Timbs, “just you ask for 
‘ Albert Crescent, Grove Road, near the 
Water-works, Camden Hill ;’ every p’lice- 
man knows that. Go on straight till you 
come to the third turning on your left, 
then first to the right will take you into 
Kensington High Street, and any one will 
show you the Park.” 

Fortified by these directions, and thank- 
ful to be in the air and in motion, Grace 
and her little companion walked swiftly 
away with the free, light step accustomed 
to tread the springy grass and heather of 
their seaside home. After one or two 
wrong turnings and a few inquiries, the 
young strangers found themselves in the 
Park, and for the first time felt they were 
in London. 

They were soon absorbed in contem- 
plating the horses and their riders, which 
seemed to them so numerous, though in 
truth the near approach of Easter had 
considerably thinned their ranks. The 
children too, so exquisitely dressed and 
cared for, attracted their attention; the 
fresh air, the first faint flush of delicate 
green on the trees, the newness of every- 
thing, cheered and amused Grace. Still 
the crowd of strangers, the perpetual roar 
as of a mighty swelling tide, were some- 
what appalling, and never in after years 
did she Ronget the impression of her first 
walk in London. 

How long they wandered and admired 
and wondered, they could not tell; at last 
Mab complained she was dying of hunger, 
and Grace found, to her dismay, her purse 
was empty. They had walked on and on 
till near Albert Gate, and it was weary 
work to retrace their steps, Mab declar- 
ing that she was tired to death, that she 
could not walk another step, etc. At this 
juncture a gentleman, followed by a large, 
handsome deerhound, crossed from the 
Knightsbridge direction, and paused a 
moment as he reached the footway to 
look at the tall, slight girl in mourning, 
who was so evidently dragging a weary 
child after her. 

He was a stout, broad-shouldered, florid 
man of perhaps thirty, very well dressed, 
with a good-humored, animal face and 
reddish hair. Aftera minute of hesita- 
tion, he whistled to his dog, and walked 
after the young lady and her companion, 
passed them, then paused, leant against 
the rails, and let them go by, taking a 
long look as they passed. This manceu- 





vre he executed twice; the second time, 
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seeing that he was quite unnoticed, he 
walked smartly on ahead, then, turning 
sharply, met the quarry face to face. 

Raising his hat, with an assured smile, 
he addressed Grace. 

“I beg your pardon! But would you 
be so good as to direct me to — to — the 
National Gallery?” 

“T am sorry I cannot,” she returned, 
without the slightest hesitation or embar- 
rassment, looking straight into his light 
grey eyes. “I am a stranger myself.” 
Something in her voice and manner 
seemed to strike her interlocutor, for it 
was with a decided increase of respect he 


rejoined, — 
“Indeed! Can I be of any service to 
you? I know this part of London very 


“Thank you; I want no help,” said 
Grace. Then suddenly bethinking her- 
self of the task which lay before her in 
conveying Mab home, she added: “ Un- 
less, indeed, you could direct me to the 
nearest cab-stand.” 

“Certainly! If you cross the ride, and 
take the path opposite, it will lead you 
to Rutland Gate, and there you will be 
pretty sure to findacab. Perhaps you 
will allow me to accompany you?” 

“ No, thank you,” returned Grace, sud- 
denly remembering, with a quick blush, 
that her mother would not like her to walk 
with a stranger; “it would be better 
not.” 

The stranger raised his hat and made 
no attempt to follow as she passed on, 
but muttered to himself, — 

“ A deuced fine girl—a lady, too — and 
what eyes!” 

But no cab was to be found; so poor 
Mabel, more and more fatigued, and quar- 
relsome in proportion, stumbled on. 

After many pauses to rest on the vari- 
ous benches which they passed, many 
remonstrances, coaxings, urgings, and 
encouragements, and a few inquiries — 
they reached Albert Terrace, thoroughly 
worn out, to find Mrs. Frere in a fit of 
hysterical weeping, the effect of loneli- 
ness and fright, as she had quite made 
up her mind that the prolonged absence 
of her children was due to some terrible 
accident. 

“TI am very sorry we stayed out so 
long; but I had no idea it was so late. 
We will not leave you alone again. But 
oh! mother, the Park zs lovely ! and such 
beautiful horses, though there were a 
great many screws among them; and then 
the children — such little darlings! were 
they not, Mab?” 
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“T don’t know; I only know that I am 
dying of hunger.” 

“My dear child! do ring the bell, 
Grace! pray get her something to eat!” 
etc., etc. 

And Mab was quickly provided with 
the sticky jam and bread and butter, of 
which she and Grace between them de- 
voured a quantity. 


CHAPTER V. 


RANDAL, like his sisters, found so 
much to interest and amuse in his first 
experience of “famous London town,” 
that he did not make his appearance till 
past six, and then he dashed in breath- 
less to ask for three shillings to pay the 
hansom in which he had returned, as he 
did not feel sure of finding his way. 
“And you may think what an out-of-the- 
way hole this is, when the cab-drivers 
do not know it! We have been driving 
hither and thither for the last hour try- 
ing to find it!” And he rushed out again 
to dismiss the cab. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Frere, looking 
into her purse a little dismayed. “ There 
are eight shillings quite gone. I am 
afraid, Grace, this is a very expensive 
place!” 

“T am afraid it is, dear mother.” 

“JT hope Byrne will not keep us wait- 
ing,” said Randal, returning; “I am as 
hungry as a hawk!” 

“You ought to have had luncheon, 
Randal ; it is not good to fast too long.” 

“Oh! I had luncheon, of course; I 
could not hold out all day after such a 
miserable breakfast.” 

“But I will tell you everything at 
dinner; I really must wash my hands, the 
dirt of this town is frightful!’ and he 
left the room, running against Sarah with 
a heavily laden tray as he did so. 

“ How bright and well he looks!” re- 
marked Mrs. Frere, sighing slightly; “I 
am sure he has met with a pleasant recep- 
tion from — from the staff of that paper 
he was going to see, or whatever it is.” 

“He has left his parcel of papers be- 
hind him,” said Mab, who, washed, 
brushed, and plaited into comparative 
freshness, was curled up on the shiny, 
slippery, horsehair sofa. 

“Yes, he has,’”? returned Grace, who 
had risen to assist in laying the cloth — 
for inactivity was punishment to her; “I 
hope it is a good omen.” 

“We must not be too sanguine,” said 
Mrs. Frere, in her most sensible tone, 
“though I must say that I think a// Ran- 
dal wants is an opening.” 
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Here, a modest ring and a careful brush- 
ing of feet in the passage announced the 
arrival of Jimmy Byrne, to Grace’s great 
satisfaction. She felt in some instinctive 
and indescribable way that in his experi- 
ence — in his knowledge of mean minutia, 
and above all, in his respectful, kindly 
sympathy — lay her one hope of help and 
guidance in the difficulties of which she 
was as yet but half conscious. 

“ Good-evenin’, ladies!” said Mr. 
Byrne, putting in his rather shaggy black 
head as he half opened the door, and then 
drawing back modestly: “1 beg your par- 
don; I see dinner is ready. I am sure I 
wouldn’t have " 

“Oh! come in, Mr. Byrne — pray come 
in!” cried Grace, going up to him with 
outstretched hand and drawing him into 
the room, “ we expected you to dinner.” 

“Yes, Mr. Byrne,” said Mrs. Frere 
courteously, and rising to receive him, 
“we quite expected you to dinner!” 
Thus encouraged, Jimmy Byrne, after 
looking carefully about for some peg or 
hatstand whereon to hang his head-cover- 
ing, brought it in with many apologies 
and carefully deposited it in the darkest 
and most inaccessible corner he could 
find; he also carried the indispensable 
black bag, which he placed under his 
chair, as if less ashamed of that than of 
his hat. 

“] hope, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, I see you 
pretty well, after your fatigues — and the 
young ladies?” 

“ Quite well, thank you; but, of course, 
not feeling very bright; the change is so 
very great.” 

‘Ay! to be sure, so it is; and the 
place is dull! But it is not easy to find 
apartments, especially at this time, when 
every one is coming to town for the 
season.” 

“For the season!” cried Randal, catch- 
ing the last words as he entered; ‘you 
don’t mean to say that the season affects 
such solitudes as this!” then shaking his 
hand cordially — “ though I am quite sure 

you have done the best you could for us; 
ut it zs rather remote, eh?” 

“It is indeed, master—I mean Mr. 
Randal — but -—— ” 

“Here is dinner!” exclaimed Mabel 
joyously, “and it smells very nice!” 

A welcome interruption ensued, and a 
pleasant slight confusion in taking their 
places, and squeezing in chairs for Mab 
and Mr. Byrne between the sofa and large 
table, which reduced the available space 
to a narrow passage between it and the 
walls. 








“What have we got?” cried Randal, 
gaily lifting the cover; “soles! ae 
mother, you might have ordered a couple 
more when you were about it.” 

“You forget we are not at Dungar,” 
said Grace in a low tone. 

“Faith, I am not likely to forget it!” 
returned Randal emphatically. “ What, 
Byrne! no fish?” 

“Thank you, no, sir. I am obliged to 
eat fish too often to care for it: once a 
week is enough for a good Papist —and 
what’s more, I dined about two.” 

“] think they know how to charge for 
dinner and luncheon too in this London 
of yours, Byrne!” 

“Well, 1 don’t know, Mr. Randal! I 
get a very good dinner every day for a 
trifle, in a manner of speaking.” 

“You must tell me where,’’said Ran- 
dal. ‘What is it?” he continued, catch- 
ing a look from his mother, to whom the 
slavey, Sarah, had been whispering mys- 
teriously. 

“She wants to know how much beer 
she shail bring,” said Mrs. Frere, in her 
usual quiet, well-bred tone. 

“Beer!” repeated Randal. “There is 
something hopelessly vulgar about beer! 
Is this all the wine you have, mother?” 

“Yes,” said Grace, “all that is left of 
Mr. Byrne’s excellent sherry.” And she 
smiled on him —that quick, sweet smile 
of hers, showing all her white, well-shaped 
teeth, and flashing over eyes and lips like 
a gleam of heart’s sunshine. 

“Beer is an uncommon wholesome 
drink, Mr. Randal,” replied Byrne; “and 
wine, specially in the suburbs, is not to 
be depended on.” 

“Well, how much beer, then?” reiter- 
ated mamma, looking to Byrne for his 
decision. 

“ Two pots will be lashin’s and lavin’s,” 
cried Jimmy promptly. 

Sarah disappeared, and dinner pro- 
gressed without anything worth recording, 
save that Mr. Byrne assisted to carve, 
and gravely observed that it was an ele- 
gant tongue, while Mrs. Frere declared 
the fowls were only fit to make broth; 
and Grace, who had eaten too late and too 
heartily to care for dinner, remarked — 
or thought she remarked—a_ watchful 
uneasiness in Jimmy Byrne’s wistful little 
black eyes. 

“She did not bring it in black pots,” 
said Mabel, who had been very quiet and 
silent, as Sarah placed a foaming jug of 
beer beside Mrs. Frere. 

“Ah! me jewil!”. exclaimed Jimmy, 
who ventured to let his affectionate nature 
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overflow towards this juvenile member of 
the “ great family ;” “sure a pot isn’t a pot 
here at all! Faith, it’s a jug!” 

While Mabel in deep thought pondered 
this metaphysical contradiction, the others 
laughed heartily, and as soon as the rem- 
nants of the despised fowls were removed, 
conversation flowed freely. 

“Tell us your adventures, Randal,” 
asked Grace, whose interest in her brother 
was all the deeper for her unspoken doubt 
of his abilities. 

“Oh! [had a capital ‘rowl’ into W—— 
Street— these hansoms are a splendid 
invention —and I found Halkett hard at 
work in one of the dirtiest dens you can 
imagine. He was very civil, and seems 
a monstrous clever fellow. He was good 
enough to say his brother had mentioned 
me in his letter as a promising boy; and 
he was quite ready to look at my MS., and 
give me the best advice he could. He 
seems quite at the top of the tree, and is 
on the staff of I don’t know how many 
papers and mags. In short, the Saturday 
wanted him to write for them, but he was 
pledged to the Earth Girdle.” 

“Very honorable of him!” remarked 
Mrs. Frere. 

“ Quite so,” said Jimmy Byrne. 

“Then it was luncheon-time, so he 
asked me if 1 was going to lunch any- 
where near; and I said I didn’t know 
exactly where to go, so he suggested the 
London —a very swell place, I can tell 
you! I thought the least I could do was 
to invite him to luncheon with me. We 
had an entrée, some very good roast duck 
and peas, and a couple of glasses of sherry 
apiece; and do you know, the fellow 
charged me ten-and-sixpence, and two 
shillings for the wine. Then I could not 
offer the waiter less than a shilling; he 
was a very respectable, well-mannered 
man. If I had been the Prince of Wales, 
he could not have been more deferential.” 

“J'll go bail he doesn’t get a shilling 
tip every day,” said Byrne. 

“Then,” continued Randal, “ Halkett 
was engaged for the remainder of the 
day; but he offered to get me orders for 
any theatre I liked, and said he would call 
on you, mother, if you had no objection; 
then he recommended me to visit the 
British Museum—that there was much 
there to engage an — mind — 
jumped into a cab and departed. I tried 
to walk to the British Museum, but I lost 
my way so often that it was past four when 
I got there, and found it was not an open 
day; so 1 inquired my way to Oxford 
Street, and walked all down it. I knew 





my way there, for I stayed with a school- 
fellow somewhere near the Marble Arch, 
a long time ago; then I got into a cab and 
drove home. It has been rather an ex- 
pensive day, but I think Halkett will be 
very useful tome. He is evidently quite 
a great gun in the literary world.” 

“ Pray do not bring him to call on me,” 
said Mrs. Frere languidly, “ particularly 
if he is like his brother. Besides, I could 
not bear any one to come here! How 
could I receive in such a room?” 

To this terrible question there was no 
reply, and to change the subject Grace 
began to recount her adventures. 

“Mabel and I ventured to walk in 
Hyde Park to-day ; we were charmed with 
the horses and the children. What a de- 
lightful place it is, Mr. Byrne! do you 
ever go there?” 

“ Never, Miss Grace — that is, scarcely 
ever. You see, I am always at the office 
till half past five or six; but it is a grand 
place, and it will be twice as grand after 
Easter. I dare say your cousin, Mr. Max- 
well Frere, will take you there when he 
comes back.” 

“It seemed grand and full enough to 
me to-day,” returned Grace, not appear- 
ing to notice the latter part of the speech, 
though it set her heart beating with an- 
ticipation, pleasure, and dread; “but I 
suppose it always seems so toastranger.” 

“There were more strangers than us 
there to-day,” said Mab, watching Mr. 
Byrne, who was opening the black bag, 
and drawing from it a brown paper parcel, 
which he declared contained a “‘thrifle of 
cocoa-nut biscuits for Miss Mabel,” as he 
placed the treasure before her. 

“Oh, thank you! What pretty bis- 
cuits!” cried Mab, who, utterly tired, yet 
struggled to see and hear to the last. 
“Do you know, Randal, a man asked 
Grace to show him the way to somewhere. 
Where was it, Grace?” 

“To the National Gallery,” said Grace 
carelessly. 

“Faith!” cried Jimmy Byrne, “that 
was quare! Might I be so bold as to ask 
what sort of a man it was that spoke?” 

“Oh, he seemed a gentleman ; not very 
distingué, still well-dressed and_ polite. 
He came up to me about half-way down 
the ride and asked if I could direct him 
to the National Gallery.” 

“The impident bla’guard!” said Jim- 
my wrathfully. 

“Why?” asked Grace, opening her 
eyes. 

“*He had no call to speak to you,” re- 
turned Byrne. “He knew right well 
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where the National Gallery was; he 
wanted to get into talk with an elegant 
young lady like you—set him up! Miss 
Grace, dear, you’ll excuse me, but never 
answer any one in the street, except in- 
deed a female.” 

“ Never answer a civil question ?” cried 
Grace; “how could I be so rude?” 

“ No matter; you take my advice.” 

“I knew it!” exclaimed Mrs. Frere, 
with heightened voice and color. “I 
warned you, Grace, that it was highly 
improper for young ladies of your rank to 
go wandering about parks and places 
alone, and you see the consequences! I 
dare say this insolent fellow took you for 
a shop-girl or a dressmaker, and dared to 
speak to you; but you never take my 
advice!” and she pushed back her chair 
with an air of great annoyance. 

“Really, Grace,” said Randal, in a 
tone of severe reprobation, “ you ought 
to mind what the mother says ; she knows 
~ world considerably better than you 

o.” 
“Too well—only too well!” sighed 
Mrs. Frere, much affected by the depth 
of her own knowledge. 

A contemptuous curve quivered over 
her short upper lip for an instant as Grace 
looked at Randal, but she answered gently 
enough, — 

“ You are all crazy, I think! The poor 
man was quite inoffensive and _ civil. 
When I said I was sorry I could not 
direct him, as I was a stranger too, he 
asked if he could be of any use, for he 
knew some parts of the town well enough ; 
and I replied that he was very good, but 
that I wanted no help. He grew a little 
red — or rather a little redder, for he was 
red to begin with — raised his hat, and 
walked away.” 

“He had a beautiful big dog, too; 
something like poor dear Bran at home,” 
said Mabel. 

“I hope this unpleasant adventure will 


teach eee greater caution for the future,” | 7 


remarked Mrs. Frere, “if you wish to 
avoid similar annoyances.” 

“ ] was not the least annoyed,” returned 
Grace. 

Randal suggested that possibly he 
might have been some nobleman taking a 
morning stroll, who had been struck with 
the superior style of Grace and Mabel; 
while Jimmy reiterated his opinion that 
he was an “impident bla’guard.” And 
then an awkward silence fell upon them, 
broken by Mabel suddenly falling against 
Mr. Byrne’s arm almost overcome with 


“ Bless her dear heart!” said that gen- 
tleman, tenderly upholding the weary little 
figure ; “she is just tired out.” 

“ Grace, do put that poor child to bed!” 
cried Mrs. Frere, in a voice which insinu- 
ated that Grace was keeping her out of it. 
“Come, Mab, rouse up, dear; come to 
bed.” 

“Shall I carry you up-stairs, Miss 
Mabel? Sure, you are so tired you can 
scarcely stand.” 

“No, no, Mr. Byrne: that would be too 
much. Mab, you can walk up-stairs quite 
well.” 

Mab stumbled to her feet, and looked 
about with dim eyes, permitted Byrne to 
shake hands with her, and Randal to kiss 
her, gave her mother a loving hug, and 
holding on tight to Grace’s arm, tottered 
up-stairs. 

“ Do not forget to ask Mr. Byrne about 
the fires and six-o’clock dinner, mother,” 
said Grace from the door, as she went out. 

Having accomplished her task, and sat 
for a few minutes by her bedside to soothe 
the querulous, sleepy child, Grace de- 
scended, to find tea being brought in, and 
the friends in counsel discussing projects 
for the ensuing day; Mr. Byrne being 
strongly in favor of utilizing the holiday 
(Good Friday) by a visit on Randal’s part 
to his uncle. 

“You'll be pretty sure to find him at 
home,” Jimmy was saying, as Grace en- 
tered; ‘“‘every place is shut up. I tell 
you what, Mr. Randal — you go and pay 
your respects to Mr. Frere, and then meet 
me at the corner of Tottenham Court 
Road. We’ll take a Hampstead ’bus, and 
look at the heath —it’s just a curiosity 
for a stranger to see; but too rough for 
the young ladies, ma’am”—to Mrs. 
Frere. 

“Thank you, Mr. Byrne; Grace and 
Mabel must come to church with me. I 
never could understand how people can 
turn a day of solemn humiliation into a 
é¢e — even in France it was never done.” 
“ Not there, of course,” said Grace. 
“Well it zs a thrifle heathenish,” said 
Byrne, rather cast down by this rebuke. 
“ But if you just think, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, 
of how hard people work, and how few 
holidays they get ——” 

“I should like to see Hampstead too,” 
put in Grace, with a little sigh; “but I 
will not leave mamma alone another day 
until we are a little more settled.” 

“ Well, Jimmy,” broke in Randal, whose 
tendency was to grow rapidly familiar, “ I 
am your man for Hampstead Heath to- 
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morrow. I suppose I can’t rout out that 
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respectable buffer, my uncle, before 
twelve, and I must stay a quarter of an 
hour there; so I cannot meet you before 
one.” 

“And quite time enough, sir,” said 
Byrne, accepting with a grateful bow the 
tea poured out for him by Grace, who pro- 
ceeded to recount the observations of 
their landlady anent the fires and late 
dinners, while Mrs. Frere requested Mr. 
Byrne to “ speak to her” about it. 

Jimmy listened with a grave face, mov- 
ing a little uneasily on his chair, and then 
gave utterance to the following words of 
wisdom. 

“} dare say Miss Timbs is highly re- 
spectable — indeed, I wouldn’t have 
brought any of the family here, ma’am, if 
I did not think so— but the best of these 
London lodging-house keepers are thieves 
of the world! And, Mrs. Frere, you'll 
excuse me, ma’am, you must. be careful 
with them, or they'll rob you right and 
left. If I’m not making too free, Miss 
Grace, I would just venture to remark, 
that it wouidn’t be bad for your health to 
dine early—say at wan (one) or two 
o’clock. Just think it’s your luncheon, 
as you have been used to; and when 
six o’clock comes, you may as well have 
tea and a cold bone to save trouble, as 
Mr. Randal can’t always be punctual ; 
you'll see it will make more than a shilling 
a week difference !” 

Jimmy spoke in the most insinuating 
tone, as though he would coax his charges 
into economy, while his short, upturned 
face, with its wistful, black eyes, and 
shaggy, snubby, pathetic look, assumed an 
expression of imploring eagerness. 

Grace gazed at him in surprise, won- 
dering to herself how this poor fellow, 
son of a peasant farmer, possessed a del- 
icacy so tender, so keenly alive to the 
probable soreness of a bruised reed like 
her mother. Surely the possibilities of 
nature are inexhaustible ! 

“But I hate tea-dinners!” cried Ran- 
dal, pouting like a spoiled child, as he 
was. 

“Ah! but Mr. Randal —just for a bit, 
sir, at the beginning! You don’t know 
what things cost in London. The ele- 
gant little dinner now you had to-day! I 
dare say you thought it common enough. 
Wait till you see the bill; and Miss Grace, 
dear, ask for it to-morrow —never let 
things run on.” 





“T am sure, my dear sir, your advice 
is excellent,” returned Mrs. Frere lan- 
guidly. “But how in the world is money 
to last if one is to pay for everything im- 
mediately ?” 

Jimmy Byrne was silenced by this as- 
tounding remark. He had to look back 
into bygone years, and remember the 
ready-moneyless condition in which the 
great family had long existed, with every 
comfort notwithstanding, before he could 
comprehend the utter confusion of mind 
on this topic in which poor Mrs. Frere 
habitually dwelt. 

“ Ahem !”’ said he at last. “ Itis thrue 
for you, Mrs. Frere ; but ma’am, the pay- 
ing must come, and it seems a deal heav- 
ier later on, when one has forgotten what 
you got for — for — your money.” 

Grace listened intently, but besore she 
could speak, Randal exclaimed, — 

“By the way, as we are on domestic 
matters, could we not find quarters nearer 
town? This place is terribly out of the 
way; and the room is rather small.” 

“So it is, Mr. Randal—small and 
mean for what you and the ladies have 
been accustomed to; but ‘two-two’ a 
week, sir, is not much as prices go; and 
if you were to make up your mind now 
to stay six months, I’m pretty sure she’d 
give them cheaper.” . 

“ After all,” returned Randal, “a few 
shillings a week more for better rooms, 
and a livelier situation, would not be really 
dearer.” 

“ Maybe not, sir; but it’s as well just 
to think that there are fifty-two weeks in 
a year!” 

Grace still kept silence, but though a 
very indifferent arithmetician, made a 
simple mental calculation that rather 
frightened her. 

“Well, Mr. Byrne, until I have seen 
my brother-in-law, and arranged some 
plan, it is impossible to say what we 
shall do.” 

The conversation was then chiefly ab- 
sorbed by Randal, who treated his listen- 
ers to his views on various subjects — 
—especially on literature in general, and 
newspaper writing in particular. 

Mr. Byrne listened respectfully, and 
evidently thought the speaker a great 
genius, but he said little; and his last 
word at parting was a whisper to Grace: 
“You'll excuse me /— but get in the bills 
regular, Miss Grace!” 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MR. FRANK BUCKLAND. 


EveENTS, in the present time, follow one 
another with such rapidity, and the favor- 
ites of society pass in such constant suc- 
cession over the stage, that the most 
startling occurrences are only regarded 
as nine days’ wonders; and men who have 
even filled a prominent place are almost 
forgotten before a monument is erected 
to their memory. Under such circum- 
stances it may prove an almost hopeless 
task to recall attention to the character of 
a man who held only a comparatively 
subordinate official position, and who has 
left no first-rate work behind him to illus- 
trate the achievements of a singularly 
ready pen. Yet Mr. Frank Buckland oc- 
cupied so exceptional a position, and held 
it so long, that common justice requires 
that his memory should be preserved ; 
and a short article on his doings, on his 
character, and even on the eccentricities 
which formed part of his character, may 
be welcome to hundreds of persons who 
knew and loved the man, and to thousands 
of other persons who did not know the 
man but loved his writings. 

Francis Trevelyan Buckland was the 
eldest son of the Very Reverend William 
Buckland, the founder of the modern 
school of geology, the author of one of 
the best-known of the Bridgewater Trea- 
tises, aud Dean of Westminster. His 
mother — Miss Morland before her mar- 
riage — threw herself into the geological 
researches which made her husband fa- 
mous, and frequently proved a ready as- 
sistant to the dean. His father was prob- 
ably one of the most popular lecturers 
ever known at Oxford. With the zeal of 
an enthusiast, he never confined his teach- 
ings to the lecture-room, but frequently 
organized parties to scour the neighbor- 
hood of the university, and explained the 
geology of the district standing on the 
very stones on which he was commenting. 
He had the rare art of throwing interest 
into the most abstruse subjects; and sto- 
ries are still told of him, to illustrate his 
ready wit, which would enliven any article. 
In 1826, when his eldest son was born, he 
had already acquired a considerable repu- 
tation; and he chose as sponsors for his 
boy two men who both filled some posi- 
tion in the world — Sir Francis Chantrey, 
the sculptor, and Sir Walter Trevelyan, 
the apostle of temperance. The boy owed 
his two names, Francis Trevelyan, to his 
two godfathers. But these names are 
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people who were afterwards acquainted 
with him; the future naturalist almost 
always signed himself, and friends and 
strangers always spoke of him as, Frank 
Buckland. 

Dr. Buckland is said to have expected 
his son’s birth with as much impatience 
as Mr. Shandy awaited the arrival of 
Tristram. When the nurse told him that 
the child was a boy, he declared that he 
should go at once and plant a birch, for 
he was determined that his son should be 
well brought up. The declaration proved 
a prophecy. Young Buckland was edu- 
cated by his uncle, Dr. Buckland, of Lale- 
ham, the friend and kinsman of Dr. Ar- 
nold, but a most severe and even brutal 
pedagogue. He was subsequently sent 
to Winchester, and in due course passed 
on to Christ Church. At school he cer- 
tainly received his share of chastisement, 
and within a year or two of his death 
he showed some of his friends scars on 
his hand which he said were his uncle’s 
doing. He was probably a trying pupil 
to an impatient schoolmaster ; yet he con- 
trived to acquire a large share of classical 
knowledge. He had whole passages of 
Virgil at his fingers’ ends. He used to 
say, when he could not understand an act 
of Parliament, that he always turned it 
into Latin; and within a fortnight of his 
death he was discussing a passage of a 
Greek play with one of the accomplished 
medical men who attended him, interest- 
ing himself about the different pronun- 
ciation of ancient and modern Greek, and 
the merits of Greek accentuation. Mathe- 
matics were not supposed to form a neces- 
sary part of a boy’s education forty 
years ago, and it may be doubted whether 
even his dread of his uncle’s ferule or the 
discipline at Winchester could have in- 
duced him to make any progress in the 
study. To the end of his life he always 
regarded it as a providential circumstance 
that nature had given him eight fingers 
and two thumbs, as the arrangement had 
enabled him to count as far as ten. When 
he was engaged on long inspections, which 
involved the expenditure of a good deal 
of money, he always carried it in small 
paper parcels each containing ten sov- 
ereigns; and, though he was fond of 
quoting the figures which his secretary 
prepared for him in his reports, those 
who knew him best doubted whether they 
expressed any clear meaning to him. He 
liked, for instance, to state the number of 
eggs which various kinds of fish produced, 
but he never rounded off the calculations 
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todo so. The unit at the end of the sum 
was, in his eyes, of equal importance to 
the figure, which represented millions, at 
the beginning of it. 

Of Mr. Buckland’s Christ Church days 
many good stories are told. Almost every 
one has heard of the bear which he kept 
at his rooms, of its misdemeanors, and of 
its rustication. Less familiar, perhaps, is 
the story of his first journey by the Great 
Western. The dons, alarmed at the pos- 
sible consequences of a railway to Lon- 
don, would not allow Brunel to bring the 
line nearer than Didcot. Dean Buckland 
in vain protested against the folly of this 
decision, and the line was kept out of 
harm’s way at Didcot. But the very day 
on which it was opened, Mr. Frank Buck- 
land, with one or two other undergradu- 
ates, drove over to Didcot, travelled up to 
London, and returned in time to fulfil all 
the regulations of the university. The 
dean, who was probably not altogether 
displeased at the joke, told the story to 
his friends who had prided themselves on 
keeping the line from Oxford. ‘ Here,” 
he said, “ you have deprived us of the ad- 
vantages of a railway, and my son has 
been up to London.” 

It was probably no easy task to select 
a profession for a young man who had al- 
ready distinguished himself by an eccen- 
tric love for animals, which had induced 
him to keep a bear at Oxford and a vul- 
ture at the Deanery at Westminster. At 
his father’s wish, Mr. Buckland decided 
on entering the medical profession. To 
qualify himself for his duties, he studied 
in Germany, at Paris, and at St. George’s 
Hospital. While he was at Paris the 
cholera was raging, and the patients who 
died of it in hospital were allotted to 
the Anatomical School. Mr. Buckland, 
however, had the stoutest of nerves and 
the strongest of constitutions, and never 
contracted any illness during the year of 
sickness. He returned to, London, and 
soon afterwards became house-surgeon at 
St. George’s. He used to say that the 
cases which were brought into the acci- 
dent ward grouped themselves into classes 
according to the hours of the day. The 
suicides came at an early hour of the 
morning; the scaffold’ accidents next, 
since a scaffold, if it gave way at all, gave 
way early in the day; the street accidents 
afterwards, and so on. At St. George’s 
he collected a fund of good stories, with 
which he used to amuse his friends to the 
last days of his life. One of the best of 
them told, as he never minded his stories 
telling, against himself. An old woman 
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came to the hospital with a cough, which 
she declared nothing would alleviate ex- 
cept some sweet, luscious mixture which 
another out-patient, a friend of hers, had 
received. ‘The old woman was given a 
bottleful of the mixture, and returned 
again and again for more, though her 
cough got little better. At last Mr. Buck- 
land’s suspicions were aroused, and he 
desired that his patient should be watched. 
She was watched, and was found outside 
Chelsea Hospital selling the mixture in 
halfpenny tarts. 

In 1854, while he was still engaged at 
St. George’s, he was offered and accepted 
the post of assistant surgeon in the 2nd 
Life Guards. Perhaps no army surgeon 
ever enjoyed so much popularity among 
his brother officers. The friends whom 
he made during his nine years with the 
regiment remained his friends to the day 
of his death; and, whenever any of them 
happened to meet him, Mr. Buckland had 
an endless store of anecdotes of his old 
Life Guards days. The nine years during 
which he served with the regiment were 
probably the happiest of his life. He left 
it on the surgeoncy falling vacant, and on 
finding that the rules of the service ne- 
cessitated his own supercession by the 
transfer from another regiment of another 
surgeon. But during the nine years 
through which he had served his name 
had become famous. His contributions 
to the Fze/d newspaper and his “ Curiosi- 
ties of Natural History” had made natu- 
ral history popular in thousands of house- 
holds; and the exertions which he had 
already commenced in the cause of fish- 
culture had marked him as a man with an 
idea. Thus he left the army a known 
man, and during the next few years relied 
on his pen. Unfortunately he was una- 
ble to continue contributing to the paper 
which he had been instrumental in origi- 
nating. Differences arose between him- 
self and the conductors of the Fie/d, 
and Mr. Buckland, separating himself 
from his fellow-laborers, founded Land 
and Water. It is not too much to say 
that the latter periodical was indebted to 
his pen for its existence and reputation. 

A new sphere was, in the mean while, 
preparing for Mr. Buckland’s energies. 
In 1861 Parliament had sanctioned the 
appointment of two inspectors of fisher- 
ies for Englandand Wales. One of these 
gentlemen, Mr. Eden, retired in broken 
health in 1867, and Mr. Buckland was 
chosen as his successor. He had hardly 
been appointed when his colleague, Mr. 
Ffennell, died; and another gentleman 
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had to be chosen for the second inspec- 
torship. The old traditions of the office 
were thus snapped at the period of Mr. 
Buckland’s appointment, and the new 
inspectors, without the assistance of an 
experienced colleague, had to map out 
their own policy. This is not the place 
to describe the policy which they pursued, 
or the results which ensued from it. It 
is sufficient to say that no public officer 
ever threw himself so heartily into his 
work as Mr. Buckland. His zeal fre- 
quently led him into imprudences which 
would have told severely on a less robust 
constitution, and which perhaps had the 
effect of shortening his own life. Hehas 
been known to wade upto his neck in 
water, and change his clothes driving 
away from the river on the box of a fly. 
This was an exceptional case; but it was 
a common thing for him to sit for hours 
in wet boots. He rarely wore a great- 
coat; he never owned a railway rug; he 
took a delight in cold, and frequently 
compared himself to a Polar bear, whic 

languished in the heat and revived in the 
frost. The pleasure which Mr. Buckland 
derived from cold accounted for many of 
his eccentricities. Even in winter he 
wore the smallest amount of clothing; in 
summer he discarded almost all clothing. 
The illustrated papers, which have pu 

lished portraits of him at home, have 
given their readers a very inaccurate idea 
of his appearance at his house in Albany 
Street. Those were very rare occasions 
on which he wore a coat at home. His 
usual dress was a pair of trousers anda 
flannel shirt; he deferred putting on socks 
and boots till he was starting for his of- 
fice. Even on inspections he generally 
appeared at breakfast in the same attire, 
and on one occasion he left a large coun- 
try house, in which he was staying, with 
no other garments on. While he was 
driving in a dogcart to the station he put 
on his boots, and as the train was draw- 
ing up to the station, at which a deputa- 
tion of country gentlemen was awaiting 
him, he said with a sigh that he must be- 
gin todress. Boots were in fact his spe- 
cial aversion. He lost no opportunity of 
kicking them off his feet. On one occa- 
sion, travelling alone in a railway carriage, 
he fell asleep with his feet resting on the 
window-sill. As usual he kicked off his 
boots, and they fell outside the carriage 
on the line. When he reached his desti- 
nation the boots could not, of course, be 
found, and he had to go without them to 
his hotel. The next morning a plate- 
layer, examining the permanent way, 
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came upon the boots, and reported to the 
traffic manager that he had found a pair 
of gentleman’s boots, but that he could 
not find the gentleman. Some one con- 
nected with the railway recollected that 
Mr. Buckland had been seen in the neigh- 
borhood, and, knowing his eccentricities, 
inferred that the boots must belong to 
him. They were accordingly sent to the 
Home Office and were at once claimed. 
We have said that he rarely wore a 
great-coat, and when he did so it was ap- 


parently more for the value of the addi- . 


tional pockets it contained than for its 
warmth. One of his good stories turned 
on this. He had beenin France, and was 
returning, 774 Southampton, with an over- 
coat stuffed with natural history speci- 
mens of all sorts dead and alive. Among 
them was a monkey, which was domiciled 
in a large inside breast-pocket. As Buck- 
land was taking his ticket, Jocko thrust 
up his head and attracted the attention 
of the booking-clerk, who immediately 
(and very properly) said, “ You must take 
a ticket for that dog, if it’s going with 
you.” “Dog?” said Buckland; ‘it’s no 
dog; it’s a monkey.” “It is a dog,” re- 
plied the clerk. “It’s amonkey,” retorted 
Buckland, and proceeded to show the 
whole animal, but without convincing the 
clerk, who insisted on five shillings for 
the dog-ticket to London. Nettled at 
this, Buckland plunged his hand into 
another pocket and produced a tortoise, 
and laying it on the sill of the ticket win- 
dow said, “ Perhaps you'll call that a dog 
too.” The clerk inspected the tortoise. 
“ No,” said he, ““we make no charge for 
them —they’re insects.” 

If a close observer were asked to men- 
tion the chief quality which Mr. Buckland 
developed as inspector of fisheries, he 
would probably reply a capacity for man- 
aging men. He had the happiest way of 
conciliating opposition and of carrying an 
even hostile audience with him. It fre- 
quently occurred that the fishermen, at 
the many inquiries which his colleague 
and he held, looked in the first instance 
with suspicion on the inspectors. They 
never looked with suspicion on them when 
they went away. The ice of reserve was 
thawed by the warmth of Mr. Buckland’s 
genial manner; and the men who, for 
the first half-hour, shrank from impart- 
ing information, in the next three hours 
vied with one another in contributing it. 
Mr. Buckland was equally at ease with 
more educated audiences, though in their 
case he was perhaps less uniformly suc- 
cessful. If he had been a politician, he 
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would have been a greater mob orator 
than Parliamentary debater. But the 
higher classes, like the lower classes, 
could not resist the warmth of his manner 
or the ring of his laughter. He could 
not, in the most serious conversation, re- 
frain from his joke; and some persons 
will recollect how on one occasion he was 
descanting, at a formal meeting, on the 
advantages which would ensue from the 
formation of a fishery district, “ You will 
be appointed a conservator, and then you 
will impose license duties, and the money 
— probably 300/.— will be paid to you.” 
“ And what shall I do then?” inquired 
his listener. “Why, then,” replied Mr. 
Buckland, “ you had better bolt with it.” 
His love of a joke distinguished him as 
a lecturer. He remembered his father’s 
lectures, and always thought it his first 
duty to make his audience laugh; and he 
had a dozen stories ready to provoke 
laughter. The excuse of a milk-boy, on 
a fish being found in the milk, “ Please, 
sir, mother forgot to strain the water,” 
was one of those which did frequent duty. 
The same love of a joke followed him on 
his official inquiries. He left on one oc- 
casion a parcel of stinking fish, which he 
had carried about with him, and forgotten, 
neatly done up in paper, in a fashionable 
thoroughfare in Scotland, and stood at 
the hotel window to watch the face of the 
first person who examined it. He amused 
himself, one Sunday evening, on another 
occasion, in making herring-roe out of 
tapioca pudding and whisky, to puzzle the 
witnesses whom he was to examine on 
the Monday; and he raised a laugh on a 
third occasion by telling a witness, who 
said he was a shoemaker, that to judge 
from the appearance of the children’s feet, 
he should think he had a very poor trade. 
Throughout his journeys, specimens of 
every kind, living, dying, and dead, were 
thrown into his bag, possibly to keep 
company with his boots or his clothes. 
The odor of the bag usually increased 
with the length of the inspection, and on 
one occasion, when it was exceptionally 
offensive, he said to the boots of a very 
smart hotel, “I think you had better put 


. this bag into the cellar, as I should not 


be at all surprised if it smelt by to-morrow 
morning.” 

The love of fun and laughter, which 
was perceptible while he was transacting 
the dullest business, distinguished him 
equally as a writer. It was his object, so 
he himself thought, to make natural his- 
tory practical; but it was his real mission 
to make natural history and fish-culture 
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popular. He popularized everything that 
he touched, he hated the scientific terms 
which other naturalists employed, and in- 
variably used the simplest language for 
describing his meaning. His writings 
were unequal: some of them are not 
marked by any exceptional qualities. But 
others of them, such as the best parts of 
the “Curiosities of Natural History,” and 
“The Royal Academy without a Cata- 
logue,” are admirable examples of good 
English, keen critical observation, and 
rich humor. His best things, he used to 
say himself, were written on the box of 
an omnibus or in a railway carriage. 
“The Royal Academy without a Cata- 
logue,” was written between London and 
Crewe, and posted at the latter station. 
He had originally acquired the art of 
writing in a railway train from the late 
Bishop of Oxford. He practised it with 
as much zeal as the bishop did, and with 
as good effect. The more labored com- 
positions which Mr. Buckland undertook 
did not always contain equal traits of 
happy humor. He was at his best when 
he took the least pains, and a collection of 
his very best pieces would deserve a per- 
manent place in any collection of English 
essays. 

Desultory work of this character made 
Mr. Buckland’s name a household word 
throughout the country. His articles 
were copied and re-copied into various 
newspapers, and obtained, in this way, 
hundreds of thousands of readers. But 
at the same time, this desultory work 
necessarily prevented him from accom- 
plishing any literary task of first-rate ex- 
cellence. Some of his personal popularity 
was thus purchased at the cost of his 
future reputation; and a mass of knowl- 
edge has died with him which might 
otherwise have been preserved. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he had collected 
during his busy life a vast store of infor- 
mation. He had trained himself to ob- 
serve, and his eye rarely missed anything. 
He thought that he had facts at his dis- 
posal which would have enabled him to 
answer the great doctrines which Mr. 
Darwin has unfolded. Evolution was 
eminently distasteful to him; only two 
days before his death, in revising the 
preface of his latest work, he deliberately 
expressed his disbelief in it, and he used 
to dispose of any controversy on the sub- 
ject by saying, “ My father was Dean of 
Westminster. I was brought up in the 
principles of Church and State; and I 
will never admit it —I will never admit 
it.” 
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Though, however, on such occasions as 
these Mr. Buckland used the language of 
advanced Tories, he habitually shrank 
from political discussion. He declared 
that he did not understand politics, and 
that he reserved himself for his own im- 
mediate pursuits. Into these pursuits he 
threw himself with his whole energy ; and 
his energy was extraordinary. The great- 
est example of it was in the search which 
he made for John Hunter’s coffin in the 
vaults of St. Martin’s Church. He lit- 
erally turned over every coffin in the 
church before he found the one of which 
he was in search, spending a whole fort- 
night among the dead. He was ultimately 
rewarded by obtaining a grave for his 
hero’s remains in Westminster Abbey. 
John Hunter was his typical hero. He 
had pursued the studies to which Mr. 
Buckland also devoted himself. He had 
founded a great museum. He had almost 
originated a science. Like John Hunter, 
one of Mr. Buckiand’s main objects was 
to form a collection which would illustrate 
the whole science of fish-culture. The 
museum at South Kensington, which he 
has left to the nation, exists.as a proof of 
his success. Inferior, of course, to the 
similar collections in the Smithsonian 
Museum of the United States, it forms 
an unequalled example of what one man 
may accomplish by energy and industry. 
Thousands of persons have interested 
themselves in fish-culture from seeing 
the museum; and the collection has long 
formed one of the most popular depart- 
ments of the galleries at South Kensing- 
ton. 

Energy was only one of Mr. Bucklard’s 
characteristics. His kindliness was an- 
other. Perhaps no man ever lived with a 
kinder heart. It may be doubted whether 
he ever willingly said a hard word or did 
a hard action. He used to say of one 
gentleman, by whom he thought he had 

een aggrieved, that he had forgiven him 
seventy times seven already; so that he 
was not required to forgive him any more. 
He could not resist a cry of distress, par- 
ticularly if it came from a woman. Wom- 
en, he used to say, are such doe-like, 
timid things that he could not bear to see 
them unhappy. One night, walking from 
his office, he found a poor servant girl 
crying in the street. She had been turned 
out of her place that morning as unequal 
to her duties; she had no money, and no 
friends nearer than Taunton, where her 
parents lived. Mr. Buckland took her to 
an eating-house, gave her a dinner, drove 
her to Paddington, paid for her ticket, 
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and left her in charge of the guard of the 
train. His nature was so simple and 
generous that he did not even then seem 
to realize that he had done an exception- 
ally kind action. 

A volume might perhaps be filled with 
an account of Mr. Buckland’s eccentrici- 
ties. When he was studying oysters, he 
would never allow any one to speak ; the 
oysters, he said, overheard the conversa- 
tion and shut up their shells, More 
inanimate objects than oysters were en- 
dowed by him with sense. He had 
almost persuaded himself that inanimate 
things could be spiteful; and he used 
to say that he would write a book on their 
spitetulness. If a railway lamp did not 
burn properly he would declare it was 
sulky, and throw it out of avindow to 
see if it could find a better master. He 
punished his portmanteau on one occa- 
sion by knocking it down, and the port- 
manteau naturally revenged itself by 
breaking all the bottles of specimens whic 
it contained, and emptying their contents 
on its master’s shirts. To provide him- 
self against possible disasters, he used to 
carry with him an armory of implements. 
On the herring inquiry he went to Scot- 
land with six boxes ot cigars, four dozen 
pencils, five knives, and three thermome- 
ters. On his return, three weeks after- 
wards, he produced one solitary pencil, 
the remnant of all this property. The 
knives were lost, the cigars were smoked ; 
one thermometer had lost its temper, and 
been thrown out of window; another had 
been drowned in the Pentland Frith, and 
a third had beaten out its own brains 
against the bottom of a gunboat. No hu- 
man being could have told the fate of the 
pencils. 

Such were some of the eccentricities of 
a man who will, it may be hoped, be recol- 
lected by the public for the work which 
he did, and by his friends for his kindli- 
ness, his humor, and his worth. As he 
lived, so he died. Throughout a long 
and painful illness his spirits never failed, 
and his love of fun neverceased. “I wish 
to be present at this operation,” was his 
quaint reply at the proposal of his sur- 
geon that he should take chloroform, and 
his wonderful vitality enabled him to sur- 
vive for months under sufferings which 
would have crushed other men. He is 
gone: his work is of the past; and pos- 
terity will coldly examine its merits. But 
his friends will not patiently wait the ver- 
dict of posterity. When they recollect 
his rare powers of observation, his capac- 





ity of expressing his ideas, his quaint 
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humor, his kindly heart, and open hand, 
they will say with the writer, we shall not 
soon look on his like again. 

SPENCER WALPOLE. 


From The Pal] Mall Gazette. 
CURLING. 


FEw people south of the Tweed have 
witnessed a “bonspeil;” for although 
numerous golfing clubs have been started 
in England curling is little known. In 
the north, when the frost is keen and the 
ice holding, it is the game of games. 
Rich and poor enjoy it alike, the peasant 
claiming an equal footing on the icy board 
with the peer — everything being forgot- 
ten in the enthusiastic enjoyment of this 
most invigorating of pastimes. Here you 
may meet the earl playing third hand to 
the directions, or rather commands, of 
his own coachman; there a baronet skip- 
pit or captained by his own gardener. 
The one game in the north which is truly 
orthodox, you will find the village minis- 
ter yielding to the admonitions of the 
most unruly and irregular of his flock, for 
wreck though ye may be as a man, ye 
may yet be a king among curlers. Just 
now no other game is thought of in Scot- 
land; indeed, save shooting no other 
sport can be safely indulged in, as golf, 
the boast about which is that it can be 
played all the year round, is impossible in 
frosty weather, unless there is a coating 
of snow on the links to save the club- 
heads, which would snap off on coming 
in contact with the unyielding ground. 
Lairds, tenants, ministers, masters of 
hounds, masons (the latter are great pa- 
trons of the game, owing to their being 
frozen out of employment and their ability 
to shape and polish their own curling- 
stones) are every day just now to be 
found mixed up together on the ice in 
friendly rivalry, it may be for parish jugs 
or kettles and medals presented by the 
Royal Caledonian Curling Club, meal and 
coals for the poor, or perhaps — happiest 
matches of all — “ beef and greens ” din- 
ners for the players themselves. The 
amount of good which is done to the peo- 
ple by curling in the removal of parochial 
disputes and bickerings may be said to 
correspond with the benefit which is said 
to be derived by the soil from the frost in 
destroying numerous insects which are 
lying dormant below the surface, ready to 
spring into life and annoy the farmer 
under the first rays of the summer sun. 





The country is always in a better condi- 
tion after a good old-fashioned winter; 
and nothing removes, too, the effects of a 
keenly contested political campaign so 
speedily as a week’s good play on the ice, 
where Whig and Tory agree, on the same 
or on opposite sides. 

The game is difficult to describe with- 
out the aid of diagrams, but if the reader 
wishes to have a good idea of it let him 
go to a “bonspeil’’—not the great one 
between the curlers of the north and 
south of the Forth at Carsebreck or Loch- 
winnoch, but what is known as a provin- 
cial bonspeil — a struggle between certain 
parishes for the medals of the Royal Cal- 
edonian Curling Club. It is a bitterly 
cold morning, and the sun is just indicat- 
ing his wished-for arrival by a bright glow, 
which shows the black line of trees on 
the hills to the east. With icicles on 
your beard, your frozen breath, and silver, 
icy threads, your frozen perspiration, 
hanging like gossamer from your rough, 
homespun trousers, you make your way 
to the appointed rendezvous, the village 
inn. Already there are many keen curl- 
ers gathered at the door waiting for the 
vehicle, their curling-stone handles sus- 
pended round their necks, their besoms 
in the hollows of their elbows, and their 
hands seeking warmth in the bottoms of 
their pockets. Soon you are all huddled 
together in the rude waggonette used by 
tourists and fishers in summer time, and 
funerals, wedding parties, and curling- 
matches in the winter. Joke follows joke 
and story follows story, and laughter and 
merriment is only broken at times by the 
remarks of anxious skips as to the condi- 
tion in which the ice will be, with upward 
glances, to see if any clouds are about to 
indicate athaw. Arrived at the loch-side, 
generally some lonely moorland sheet 
little known save to the wild duck and the 
grouse cock, you find the carts which have 
been sent on ere daylight with the curl- 
ing-stones all drawn up on the bank, and 
the secretary busily engaged in taking 
the entries from the various skips. The 
draw follows, and as the papers are taken 
from the hat, parish and skip are called 
out thus: ‘ Wanlockhead, Davidson, 
against New Cumnock, Ivie Campbell.” 
As the names are announced away fly the 
curlers four aside to the pond, where soon 
all are busily engaged in sweeping and 
scraping the ice andforminga rink. First 
aring of seven feet diameter is drawn. 
This is generally known as “ the hoose.” 
An inner ring, four feet in diameter, next 
is made for the purpose of letting the 
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layers know at any time what stones are 
ying nearest to the centre. Inside the 
latter ring there is another circle, two and 
a half feet in diameter, in the centre of 
which is the pot-lid, or tee, of the diame- 
ter of an average-sized curling-stone. 
From the centre of the tee all winners are 
marked. Thirty-eight yards off another 
set of rings is drawn of similar size. 
Then at right angles to the central line 
between the two, and seven yards off, 
“ hog scores ” are formed, failing to cross 
which stones played purposely slow or 
otherwise are removed from the ice. An 
imaginary sweeping score crosses both 
rings or houses, and not till a stone has 
crossed this line are the members of the 
side opposed to the player entitled to 
sweep the ice, unless it is before one of 
their own stones, struck and impelled for- 
ward by the stone just played. In the 
latter case every effort is made to get the 
stone into the “hoose” where it may 
count asashot. Should it happen that a 
stone passes the tee, brooms are at once 
plied by the members of the opposing 
side in order that it may be taken com- 

letely out of the counting ring, or too 
ar back to prove of use. Much of the 
excitement of the game is derived from 
the sweeping, as in numerous cases it is 
sometimes all but impossible to judge the 
rate at which the stone is travelling. 
When apparently delivered with too little 
force the sweepers will rush forward to 
mid-ice (the sweeping boundary), but dare 
not ply their brooms until they get the 
word from the guiding skip, who cries at 
them to keep their “ hands up, not a corve 

broom], my lads; he’s strong enough till 
it comes to the hog score.” When to his 
watchful eye it appears to be lagging he 
at once enjoins them to “ bring him on,” 
and the brooms are soon at work on the 
ice in front as smartly handled as the 
whips of jockeys at the close of a well- 
contested struggle on aracecourse. How 
difficult it is to judge the pace of curling- 
stones and the improvement which may 
be made in their speed is instanced by 
the fact that on numerous occasions the 
playing sweepers have brought laggards 
which threatened to stop every few inches 
from the hog score into the house, where, 





as if taking fresh life, it sails out across 
the tee, and inch by inch yielding to the 
invitations of the besoms of the opposing 
“sweepers” goes out on the other side 
amidst roars of laughter and loud cries of 
“ Weel soopit!” 

Throughout the bonspeil, which gener- 
ally consists of twenty-one heads, the 
hills resound with shouts of “ Weel 
played!” ‘Weel laid doon, sir,” from 
the skip to the player; then cries to the 
knights of the besom to “soop him up,” 
followed as often by the command to 
“Let him alone, he will be here soon 
eneuch.” Then there are anxiously spok- 
en requests to “clap a gaird” or “chip 
a winner ” —2z.¢., remove the stone nearest 
the tee by passing through a port among 
the guarding stones, and striking out by 
hitting all that is visible, sometimes only 
a couple of inches, the shot nearest the 
pot-lid. Now and then the player is re- 
quested to “wick and curl in,” that is, 
cannon off an outlying shot, and, by 
means of a twist applied to the stone in 
delivery, which brings about the same 
effect as “side” or “screw ” at billiards, 
work into the centre, which cannot be 
directly reached, owing to the shots which 
lie in front. It is from this “curl” or 
twist that the name of the pastime is 
derived, though it is sometimes known as 
“the roaring game,” from the peculiar 
reverberating sound which a particularly 
hard played or “roaring” stone makes 
among the hills on its passage along the 
ice. Sometimes, too, it is designated 
“the channel stane,” which is also the 
name of a well-known song written upon 
it by the Ettrick Shepherd, the stones 
being shaped out of huge blocks cut from 
the channels of certain noted burns, not- 
ably that of Burnockwater in Ayrshire, 
and Crawfordjohn in the upper ward of 
Lanarkshire. Of late, however, beautiful 
curling-stones have been cut from Ailsa 
Craig, which when polished up are ex- 
ceedingly pretty to look at, and have the 
reputation of being very keen on the ice. 
Curling altogether, indeed, is a most ex- 
hilarating sport, and has been played with 
equal zest by peer and peasant, while its 
praises have been sung by nearly every 
Scottish poet of eminence. 
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